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It Does! 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The shouting and the tumult of the May 
Meetings dies and the captains and dele- 
gates depart. Here at the Association we 
have all been busy clearing off our desks 
and preparing to carry out the various 
mandates of the 104th Annual Delegate 
Meeting. 

To-day there comes from the First 
Chureh in Cleveland the annual gift for 
this current fiscal year, sent at the very 
beginning of the new year, in the sum of 
$1,320, being a five per cent. increase over 
the generous gift of last year. This early 
giving, I submit, warrants a_ grateful 
mention in THE REGISTER. 

Louris C. CorNIsH. 

Boston, MAss. 


Dr. Park’s Comforting Assurance 


To the Editor of Tae CuRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

In an article published recently in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, I ventured to express 
the opinion that humanism as it was mani- 


festing itself in our denomination was 
atheism at the core. My opinion was 


based upon certain utterances of the hu- 
manists themselves, which I quoted in 
support of my statement. It seemed to 
me that when the leaders of a movement 
not only admitted that they did not believe 
in God, but asserted that the God idea 
was bad for humanity and had worked 
harm to the human race, we were justified 
in applying to them the term which prop- 
erly describes that theological position. 

I also ventured to express the opinion 
that such a moyement would destroy our 
denomination if our people generally ac- 
cepted its views, just as elimination of 
the God idea has frustrated the purpose 
and prevented the growth of the Ethical 
Culture movement. 

Now comes Dr. Park (in THE ReGIstTer 
of May 23) with the comforting assurance 
that humanism is not atheism, but a form 
of theism. He admits that some human- 
ists “call themselves atheists’, but he re- 
fuses to believe them. In effect he ques- 
tions their mental ability to determine 
their own theological position. “The hu- 
manist”, he says, “who does not see the 
divineness of that self-contained irre- 
sistible urge to moral and spiritual per- 
fection which he claims to possess in him- 
self, and refuses to call it God, to worship 
it, to pray to it, depend upon it, hope in 
it, is blind to the possibilities and logical 
implications of his own position”. 

I infer from this that in Dr. Park’s 
view we should pay no attention to any- 
thing the humanists may say about their 
theological position. Whatever they may 
say or think or call themselves, they are 
theists. If they call themselves atheists, 
we must not believe them, because, log- 
ically, humanism cannot be atheism. “It’s 
a common fallacy, a common injustice”, 
he says, “to regard humanism as atheism”. 
“The humanist has a God, a worship, a 
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reverence, a prayer.’ Therefore, a human- 
ist must be a theist, whether he will or 
no, regardless of what he may think or 
say about it. 

This is indeed a happy solution of the 
problem. As one who thought he knew 
atheism when he saw it, and was conscious 
of some “fears and misgiving’” about its 
effect upon our free churches, I welcome 
Dr. Park's effective disposal of the ques- 
tion. It tightly sews up the humanists in 
a theistic sack from which there seems to 
be no escape; it pours oil on our troubled 
denominational waters; it smooths out 
our tangled theological differences; it re- 
assures the perplexed and fearful souls 
among us and reunites the two factions 
of our divided household of faith. It is 
such a direct and simple way out of the 
difficulty that I wonder some one did not 
think of it before. 

I am more than willing to accept Dr. 
Park’s assurance that humanism is sub- 
jective theism—it is a great relief to me 
to know that it is any kind of theism; 
and I am sure that all the theists in our 
fellowship will be equally pleased with his 
definition. There is only one thing about 
it that troubles me—it is the statement 
of a theist, and not of a humanist. It 
would inspire us with more confidence if 
it came from the other side of the con- 
troversy. 

I am wondering how our humanist 
friends will react to such an arbitrary 
ruling on their theological status. Will 
they now understand, once and for all, 
that they are theists, and quit denouncing 
theism as a relic of the Dark Ages and 
the chief stumbling-block in the way of 
human progress? At last we have them 
securely put. Will they stay put? 

MARION FRANKLIN 
Mass. 
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Those Late Comers! 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

There were many of us, in fact prac- 
tically all of. us, who appreciated Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s very excellent 
paper at the Berry Street Conference in 
Anniversary Week. More of us would 
have enjoyed it if it had not been for the 
late comers. If the paper given at the 
Berry Street Conference is to be of some 
depth and dignity, it does not seem uwun- 
reasonable that every effort should be 
made by those attending to be there on 
time. By actual count there were twenty- 
two ministers anywhere from twenty to 
forty minutes late. The distraction that 
comes by the constant opening and shutting 
of a “groaning” door and shifting of chairs 
may not be a drawback to those with ex- 
cellent powers of concentration, but for 
those who do not have a well-developed 
power of concentration the late comers 
present a considerable annoyance—at least 
for the audience, and I should think for 
the speaker. 

It is to be hoped that hereafter we can 
correct this rather inexcusable infringe- 
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ment upon the rights of the majority that 
come upon time and thereby signify their 
desire to be courteous to the speaker and 
considerate of their neighbors. 


KENNETH C. WALKER. 
New York, N.Y. 


Who Considers Her? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The mother-of-a-family discussion in 
your paper is very absorbing. May I also 
venture an opinion? 

The Mother Who Stays at Home is a 
fortunate being; the Mother Who Goes to 
the Club may be a faddist, though the 
most earnest of souls; the Mother Who 
Works is ultra-clever. At any rate, you 
have three interesting contributors. 

What about the mother who must leave 
her children at seven in the morning and 
not return until seven in the evening,— 
sometimes later,—the industrial mother? 
Who considers her? Of what avail are 
child-study clubs to her? Books may be 


.informative on child psychology, but the 


main thing is nearness to one’s child. In 
vain the dictates of theory to the woman 
deprived of her child, and whose child 
rarely sees its mother! What of the small 
child put out to board because mother is 
the bread-winner—to whom mother is al- 
most a stranger, seen only on holidays and 
Sundays, perhaps Saturday afternoons? 

What about the mother who, in procur- 
ing a livelihood for her little ones, is un- 
able to nurture them except in a few 
fugitive hours—who then must cook and 
clean and wash and bathe to keep the body 
intact, let alone caring for the mind and 
the soul? Sans psychology, is she deserted 
of Heaven? History bears witness of such 
mothers, and their progeny rising to bless 
them; for, apart from technique, mother- 
hood is a great and encompassing thing. 

The incubation methods of child-study 
clubs may serve a good purpose, but Just 
Destiny allows a recompense to the mother 
who toils because she loves, and who 
yearns for her child when absented from 
him. The reciprocal love of child and 
mother will outweigh in virtuous fruition 
all the methods of science bereft of genu- 
ine solicitude and earnest effort to baffle 
the hard situations of grim reality. 

The moral travail of a working mother 
has a repercussion in the character of her 
child; for the young are quick to sense 
the dire circumstances of their parents. 
Intelligent love will supply the lack of 
scientific instruction in the field of parent- 
hood, even as talent and genius have ever 
risen superior to academic learning. Life 
is witness to this. All of which is not in 
disparagement of education per se. 

So, I should say, Let mothers keep close 
to their children, be companions to them. 
Let them search light in child-study 
classes. But let not the mother lose cour- 
age if uncontrollable circumstances forbid 
all but brief contacts; for there is a 
Divinity that shapes our ends. 

There is no royal road to knowledge in 
motherhood, as there is none in any sub- 
ject of study. Intelligent application to 
the duties and problems of a parent will 
be duly rewarded in the lives of the 
children. 


A Vorce FOR THE INDUSTRIAL MOTHER. 
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A Workable Belief in God 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago 


Here is another theological thinker of great ability trying to save the doctrine of 
deity for many intelligent people who have abandoned the familiar ideas 


we once used as the 


HERE are three ways to believe in God. 

The first is to accept the belief as true 
and do nothing more about it. Yes, I be- 
lieve in God, just as I believe that Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492. I 
never dream of doubting it. I make no 
inquiry about it. I never raise any ques- 
tions. I do not use the belief to guide me 
in reconstructing the world or my own 
life. It does not arouse me to do any- 
thing. The. belief has no transforming 
power. I simply accept it as true, tag it, 
put it in a pigeonhole, and let it lie. It 
is inert, useless, without effect, simply en- 
cumbering my mind along with a lot of 
other miscellaneous bits of knowledge that 
I carry around as so much excess baggage. 


Three Ways, One Good 


I see no religious significance whatso- 
ever in merely believing that God exists 
and doing nothing more about it. If, on 
the one hand, I had to choose between an 
atheist whe earnestly sought to discover 
what was going on in the world most 
helpful to the increase of all value and 
who committed his life to that movement, 
and, on the other hand, a theist who 
merely believed there was a God and did 
nothing more about it, I would choose the 
atheist as the better man and as my pre- 
ferred comrade in the religious enterprise. 
He would be a more potent factor in 
bringing this world to its highest possi- 
bilities ; for that is the religious enterprise. 

Belief in God is no more a religious 
matter than belief in anything else unless 
it is used religiously. Belief in God be- 
comes religious only when it leads one to 
seek out God and possibly find Him; to 
reconstruct the world and his own life in 
conformity to God’s ways, and to identify 
his life with that cosmic process which 
lifts human life to the highest when right 
connections are made. But it is plain that 
the yalue of any such belief so used all 
depends on what sort of idea of God you 
have. If one has the wrong idea, his 
religion may be far worse than no religion 
at all. 

We have said there are three ways of 
believing in God, and the first we have 
mentioned. It is worthless, because it is 
inert. The second is the enjoyable belief 
in God. Here one uses belief in God to 
engender inner experiences. It makes me 
happy to think about God. It comforts 
me, perhaps. It makes me feel strong. It 
gives me courage. Perhaps at times it 


moves me to tender tears or even lifts me 
to ecstasy. It has no other practical value 
besides this of giving me a helpful inner 
experience. I cannot find anything going 
on in the world, according to this way of 
believing in God, which I can identify with 
God. God is found within. 

This second way of believing in God is 
very popular among many liberal Chris- 
tians at the present time. It is the 
Ritschlian belief. I am not going to dis- 
cuss it or criticize it, but simply note that 
it is not the kind of belief in God which 
I am upholding. The important thing to 
consider just now is that its sole value 
and use applies to inner experience. I do 
not use this belief in God to count my 
money. I use mathematical ideas for that. 
I do not use this idea of God to sell my 
goods. I use psychological ideas for that. 
I do not use it to repair my automobile. I 
use mechanical ideas for that. I do not 
use it directly to produce any objective re- 
sults. I use it only for subjective results. 


This is Process 


There is a third way of believing in God, 
and this is the way that I am upholding 
this evening.* I call it the workable belief 
in God. According to this method, one 
uses his belief in God as a stimulus and 
guide to search out that process which is 
operating in the objective world, open to 
observation and experimentation, which 
works in such a way as to actualize the 
supreme possibilities of value which re- 
side in this world. This process, which 
works in this way, is God. It is a natural 
process. It operates in nature, in the 
hearts of men, in the movements of his- 
tory, in all the institutions and changes 
of society. This process is God—why? 
Because it is that movement and order of 
events which has in it the promise and 
poteucy of the far consummations of his- 
tory. It is that tendency of the universe, 
social and cosmic, personal and extraper- 
sonal, in which and with which we must 
work, and which must work in us and 
with us, if ever the supreme good which 
is possible shall become actual. This is 
God, because this is what men have always 
meant by God, however they have misin- 
terpreted and misunderstood the nature of 
God. When men called the river a god, it 
was because they thought the river func- 

*Professor Wieman was speaking to the an- 


nual public meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in the recent Anniversary Week. 


very foundation of religion 


tioned in this way, and the Egyptians had 
some reason to believe that the Nile River 
was that functioning of nature which 
yielded highest values. When men called 
the bulla god, it was because they thought 
the bull served life in that way. When 
they called the sun god, it was because 
they thought the sun operated in this way. 


For Example, the Automobile 


The whole use and value of the work- 
able belief in God is first that men shall 
seek out and find this order and movement 
of events which leads to the highest 
values; and second, that they as _ indi- 
viduals and groups shall commit them- 
selves to this order and this movement 
without reservation and without compro- 
mise, throwing themselves into the heart 
of it with complete abandon, until every 
cell of the body is surcharged with it, 
until every impulse of heart and mind and 
flesh, every resource of experience and 
power of personality, is mobilized and 
focused in devotion and service to this 
cause, until the complete individuality be- 
comes incandescent, radiant, and master- 
ful with the meaning and the'potency of 
this cosmic movement which reaches into 
the highest possibilities of value. 

We may make a mistake in what we 
think God to be. Of course we make 
mistakes. There is no way of guarantee- 
ing the human mind against error, I don’t 
care what you do. If we never made a 
mistake, we should never learn. We 
should not be minds at all. We should be 
mere machines, cogs, automatons. We 
make mistakes. We make mistakes about 
what God is. We may think this is what 
will lift human life to the highest, when 
it is not. But the beautiful thing about 
this idea of God is that we keep within 
the realm of observation and experimen- 
tation. We can discover our mistakes and 
thus learn progressively. And there is a 
store of wisdom about God accumulated 
from the past which, while not infallible, 
is as authentic and reliable as any 
knowledge we have. 

We have spoken of three different ways 
of believing in God. But these are not 
peculiar to the idea of God. Any belief 
may assume these three forms. Take the 
belief in automobiles. I believe that auto- 
mobiles exist. Of course they do. But 
that is the end of the matter so far as I 
am concerned. The belief is not used as 
stimulus and guide to search out and 
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procure an automobile. It does not lead 
me to learn to drive a car and use it to 
travel where I need to go. The belief is 
inert. It does nothing. It simply lies in 
my mind as a bit of worthless knowledge. 

Or again, I may have an enjoyable be- 
lief in automobiles. I may use the belief 
to engender inner, spiritual experience. 1k 
may think of the most beautiful and 
splendid automobile I can imagine, with 
flowing lines, glittering metal, lovely 
colors, majestic contour. It may thrill me 
to think of that automobile. It may give 
me the feeling of power and mastery to 
imagine myself in possession of such a car. 
It may comfort me, strengthen me, even 
lift me to ecstasy. Thus the idea of the 
automobile becomes very helpful in the 
religious sense, as some people understand 
religion. 


It Makes a Great Difference 


Or again, I may have a workable belief 
in automobiles. The belief may lead me 
to get an automobile of my own, to learn 
to drive it and to commit my life to it. 
Thus the belief enables me to change my 
life and the life of the world, so far as 
my influence reaches. Because of it, I 
accomplish more. I can get the doctor in 
time to save the dying child. 1 can get 
results which I never could get otherwise. 
The reach and power of the work of my 
life is amplified. 

Or take the case of mathematical ideas. 
The belief that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles 
may be used in these three different ways: 
First, I may merely accept it as true but 
neyer make any use of it at all. A great 
deal of the mathematical knowledge we 
learned in school, especially our knowledge 
about geometry, we all accept as true, but 
never use in any practical way. 

Second, I may use my belief that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles to engender inner, spiritual 
experience. It may give me great joy to 
solve mathematical problems. I may en- 
joy that more than anything else. Some 
mathematicians spend all their lives work- 
ing out mathematical problems, not for 
any practical purpose, not in order to 
change the objective world in any way, but 
merely for delight in the beauty and sym- 
metry and accuracy with which the prob- 
lems are solved. It cheers them up to 
think about such mathematical beliefs. It 
gives them comfort and courage and in- 
spiration. This is the enjoyable belief in 
mathematics. 

But there is also the practical belief. I 
can use my belief that three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles to 
locate the boundary line between two 
farms, and thus stop two neighbors from 
quarreling and bring them to peace and 
good will toward one another. I can use 
this belief to chart the course of my vessel 
and find the shortest way to the sinking 
ship and save the people from drowning. 
This belief reveals to me a certain order 
which is basic in the universe and so 
enables me to ally myself with this order 
and work in it and with it, and it in and 
with me, to the end of bringing to pass 
a better world. 

Thus a man’s belief in God, just as his 
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belief in automobiles or triangles, may be 
either inert, or enjoyable, or workable; 
and it makes a great difference to his 
religion which it is. 

The way a man uses his belief in God 
makes a great difference in the kind of 
idea of God he will have. The man who 
merely accepts the belief as true and does 
nothing more about it is likely to have a 
very clear and definite idea of God. He 
can tell you just what God is, firstly, 
secondly, thirdly. His idea is likely to be 
very consistent and logical, with lots of 
fine arguments to prove that it is true. It 
is likely to be very orthodox; or, if not 
orthodox, at any rate it will fit beautifully 
into some system of thought; for all the 
idea is good for is to fit into a system of 
thought. 

If, on the other hand, one has an enjoy- 
able belief in God, he will have a different 
idea. He will think of God as very lovely 
and very tender and very fatherly. God 
will be the most pleasant and delightful 
object he can call to mind. There will be 
nothing so pleasant he can imagine as the 
idea of God. God will be identical with 
the most lovely ideal, regardless of all 
grim facts and all the hard requirements 
of practical life. 


Our Best, Is It Best? 


The workable idea of God identifies God 
with what is actually going on in the world 
which is most efficacious for bringing into 
existence the greatest goods. God, accord- 
ing to this belief, is that functioning of the 
universe which sustains and lifts the world 
of existence to the highest level of value. 
God is not everything. The universe fune- 
tions in many different ways. It functions 
in such a way as to destroy values and 
drag down all the goods of life. It also 
functions in such a way as to harden and 
crystallize the status quo and prevent any 
improvement. But there is also a func- 
tioning of the universe which is progres- 
sive and leads on to the highest possibili- 
ties. This progressive functioning of the 
universe is God, according to the workable 
idea. God according to this belief is not 
merely our subjective idea. He is not 
necessarily what we think we should like 
best. What we think we should like best, 
generally, if it could actually be made ex- 
istence, would not be best. But God, ac- 
cording to this belief, is an objective fact 
open to observation and experimentation 
and our ideas must be fitted to this objec- 
tive fact, not the fact fitted to our ideas. 

The idea of God holds the same place 
in religion as the order of nature holds 
in science. God is not the same as the 
order of nature. God is one way in which 
the order of nature functions, just as 
human history is one way in which the 
order of nature functions; just as your 
personality is one way in which the order 
of nature functions. God is not the same 
as the order of nature, taken simply as 
a fact. But the idea of God, we say, 
holds the same place in religion that the 
order of nature holds in science. 

Science does not try to prove that there 
is an order of nature. It does not have 
to. All experience independently of science 
reveals that there is some order in nature. 
What science does is to investigate this 
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order and find out more specifically what 
it is. So also religion does not try to 
prove the existence of God. It does not 
have to. All experience, independently of 
religion, reveals that there is something 
in the universe over and above human 
effort which sustains and increases the 
values of existence. Religion starts out 
with that manifest and inescapable fact, 
just as science starts out with the mani- 
fest and inescapable fact that there is 
some order in nature. 


Assumptions That Are Not True 


But after religion and science start out 
in this simple and direct and evident man- 
ner, philosophy and theology often step 
in and spoil it all. Philosophy tries to 
prove that the order of nature is absolute, 
perfect, finished, and complete. Now of 
course we do not know whether the order 
of-nature is absolute, perfect, and com- 
plete. In fact, the recent discoveries of 
science in the field of the ultimate quanta 
of energy seem to indicate that there is 
a very decided limit to the order of 
nature. But when philosophy sets up this 
absolute and perfect and complete order 
of nature, it makes it appear that science 
is based upon a groundless assumption— 
the assumption, namely, that the order 
of nature is absolute. Now science does 
not make that assumption necessarily. 
But when it is made to appear that science 
does, skeptics rise up and say that all the 
order which science projects is mere con- 
struct of the human mind. But all this 
skepticism and misinterpretation of sci- 
ence comes from philosophy. 

The same thing has happened to reli- 
gion. Religion does not have to assume 
that God is absolute, all-inclusive, ulti- 
mately transforming all evil into good. 
Such an assumption cannot be proved and 
there is very much evidence against it. 
But philosophy forced religion into this 
position, just as it forced science into a 
similar false position. Then the skeptics 
arose. They said such a God cannot be. 
If that is what you mean by God, we can- 
not believe in God at all. But all this 
skepticism and misinterpretation of reli- 
gion is the work of philosophy. It is 
philosophy which tries to prove the exist- 
ence of God and the order of nature, not 
religion and science. 

Religion rightly understood, with its 
workable belief in God, simply starts out 
with the conviction that there is some- 
thing going on in the universe with which 
man must connect himself and identify 
himself if he is ever to attain the highest 
values and if this universe is ever to 
actualize its most noble possibilities. Start- 
ing out with this, which all experience 
reveals as plainly as it reveals that there 
is some order in nature, religion en- 
deayors to do two things. It endeavors, 
first, to get as clear an idea as it can of 
what this on-going activity may be in the 
universe with which we must join our- 
selves; then it endeavors to identify all 
of life, each individual and the entire 
social process, with this on-going activity 
which is the hope of the world and the 
way of life. 

[To be concluded] 
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Salem’s First Church Is 300 Years Old 


A celebration of great dignity, yet without pomp, in which many other parishes of the 
Puritan tradition united, to see, to hear, to commune in the immemorial spirit 
of holiness transmitted through the fathers of faith in freedom 


SERIES of events which began May 
26 and which were concluded June 3 
marked the observance of the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the gathering of 
the First Church in Salem, Mass. There 
was no more significant and impressive 
feature of the whole observance than the 
Communion conducted on the final day by 
eminent leaders in the Unitarian, Congre- 
gational, and Universalist fellowships. It 
is probable that this service, in which 
these three denominations united, is un- 
paralleled in the history of American 
Protestantism. Communion concluded a 
service of commemoration of the begin- 
ning of Independenecy in America, which 
was preceded by a processional of minis- 
ters of the early colonial churches in their 
hoods and clerical robes. 

All of the priceless old Communion 
silver which the church possesses was 
brought forth to lend the grace of its 
memories and of its own intrinsic beauty 
to the occasion, and the cups, associated 
with-men and women of centuries gone, 
were passed reverently from hand to hand. 
One of these cups is said to be the oldest 
piece of Communion silver in any Ameri- 
can church. The opening sentences and 
invocation were by Dr. Lee Sullivan Mc- 
Collester, Universalist, dean of Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, read the insti- 
tution of Communion, offered prayer, and 
distributed the bread and wine, with the 
assistance of his two associates in the 
conduct of the service, Dr. McCollester 
and Dr. Frederick Harlan Page, president 
of the Massachusetts Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches. Dr. Cornish offered 
prayer and Dr. Page announced the con- 
cluding hymn, made a prayer, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 
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The deacons at the Communion service 
were Rey. Robert M. Grey, minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Woburn, 
Mass., gathered in 1639; Rev. Robert Mar- 
shall Rice of the First Universalist 
Church in Beverly, Mass.; Rev. Dan Hun- 
tington Fenn, First Unitarian Church in 
Taunton, Mass., gathered in 1637; Rev. 
Carl Heath Kopf, Crombie Street Congre- 
gational Church in Salem; Rey. Seth 
Rogers Brooks, First Universalist Church 
in Malden, Mass., gathered in 1649; Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper, First Unitarian Parish 
in Hingham, the Old Ship Church, gathered 
in 1635. 

Psalm CXXII, sung to the tune of St. 
Martin’s at the Second Century Celebra- 
tion” of the First Church in Salem, 
August 17, 1829, and also sung at the 
First Century Lecture, August 6, 1729, 
was one of the hymns. The first hymn 
was to the tune Federal Street, which was 
written by Henry Kemble Oliver, a life- 
long member of the North Church, which 


united with the First Church in the spring 
of 1928. 

The order of the ministerial proces- 
sional at the service of commemoration 
indicates the number of New England 
churehes, which date far back into earlier 
colonial days. Except where otherwise 
stated, the churches are in Massachusetts. 
The marshals were Rey. James Luther 
Adams, Second Church, Salem, separated 
from the ,First Church in 1717; Rev. 
Frederick L. Weis, First Church in Lan- 
caster, gathered in 1653. Second were the 
representatives of the Salem churches: 
Rey. Oliva Brouillette, French Baptist; 
Rey. Peter L. Cosman, Calvary Baptist; 
Rey. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace Epis- 
copal; Rev. Harold Lancaster, Wesley 
Methodist; Rev. Ralph Atherton Sher- 
wood, First Baptist; Rev. Joseph M. 
Shepler, D.D., Lafayette Street Methodist. 
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The Essex Conference churches founded 
after the Revolution: Rev. Hugo A. Per- 
delwitz, Unitarian, Woburn; Rev. Howard 
Charles Gale, Unitarian, Peabody; Rev. 
William Ware Locke, Unitarian, Lawrence ; 
Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, Unitarian, Lynn. 

The Colonial churches: Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Unitarian, founded 
1770; Rey. Everett S. Treworgy, First 
Parish, Ashby, Unitarian, founded 1767; 
Dr. John W. Day, Kennebunk, Maine, Uni- 
tarian, 1750; Rev. Charles T. Billings, 
Bolton, Unitarian, 1738; Rey. Laurence 
Hayward, Newburyport, Unitarian, 1725; 
Rey. Edward H. Cotton, Marblehead, Uni- 
tarian, 1715; Rey. William Safford Jones, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Unitarian, 1714; Rey. 
Joseph J. Russell, Beverly, Congrega- 
tional, 1713; Rey. John M. Deyo, Danbury, 
Conn., Congregational, 1696; Rev. W. H. 
Watson, Newcastle, N.H., Congregational, 
1682; Rey. George E. Cary, Bradford, 
First Parish ; 1682; Rev. Warren S. Archi- 
bald, Hartford, Conn., Second Congrega- 
tional, 1670; Rey. Roy Brown Winter- 
steen, Uxbridge, Unitarian, 1727, and 
Mendon, Unitarian, 1669; Rev. Ransom F. 
Carver, Billerica, Unitarian, 1663; Rey. 
John W. Darr, Northampton, Congrega- 
tional, 1661; Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, 
Chelmsford, Unitarian, 1665; Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Second Church in Boston, Uni- 
tarian, 1649; Rev. Carl G. Horst, West 
Bridgewater, 1651, and East Bridgewater, 
Unitarian, 1723; Rev. Loring B. Chase, 
East Providence, R.I., Congregational, 
1643; Rev. Samuel C. Beane, North An- 
dover, Unitarian, 1645. 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil, Quincey, Unita- 
rian, 1636; Rev. Robert P. Doremus, 
Gloucester, 1642; Rev. Ralph FE. Bailey, 
Cambridge, First Parish, Unitarian, 1636; 
Dr. Raymond Calkins, Cambridge, Con- 
gregational, 1636; Rev. Thomas W. Davi- 
son, Congregational, Charlestown, 1632; 
Rey. Dudley R. Child, Duxbury, Unita- 
rian, 1632; Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 


Plymouth, Unitarian, founded in Scrooby 
1606, in Plymouth, 1620. 

The daughter churches were represented 
by Rey. Harris G. Hale, Old North Chureh, 
Congregational, Marblehead, 1632; Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, Beverly, Unitarian, 1667; 
Dr. Arthur W. Cleaves, Providence, R.I., 
First Baptist, 1638; Rev. Elvin J. Prescott, 
former minister First Church in Salem. 

Colleges were represented by Dr. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, Harvard and Har- 
vard Theological School; Dr. Frederic 
Gill, Meadville Theological School. 

There followed those who participated 
actively in the Third Century observance: 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, preacher of the Third 
Century Sermon, June 8; Rey. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, who gave the 
historical address, “The Background of 
the Puritan Movement”, the evening of 
June 8; the deacons, already mentioned, 
Rey. Robert M. Rice, Rev. Carl Heath 
Kopf, Rev. Robert M. Grey, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, Rey. 
Dan Huntington Fenn. 

The officiating ministers were Dr. Milo 
E. Pearson, Tabernacle Church, Salem, 
Congregational; Rey. Leslie C. Nichols, 
First Universalist Church, Salem; Dr. 
Frederick Harlan Page, president Massa- 
chusetts Conference of Congregational 
Churches; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of Crane 
Theological School; Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son, First Parish, Brookline, Unitarian, 
preacher of the day; Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings, minister of the First Church in 
Salem. 

oa) 

Dr. Billings laid a fitting foundation 
for the Third Century observance in an 
historical address upon the First Church, 
Sunday evening, May 26, and Stephen 
Willard Phillips on the evening of May 
28 gave an address on “The North 
Church”, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, the 
following Sunday evening, continued this 
history in an address on “The Background 
of the Puritans”. Mr. Foote’s earlier years 
were identified with Salem and he was 
brought up in the North Church. Mr. 
Foote explained something of the religious, 
political, and economic conditions in Eng- 
land in the day of the Puritans, as in- 
formation required for an understanding 
of them. Puritanism, he said, was not a 
peculiar phenomenon arising in the six- 
teenth century and perpetuated in America 
through the eighteenth century. It was 
an example of an attitude toward life 
which occurred repeatedly through Chris- 
tian history. The early Christians ex- 
hibited to the pagan world many of the 
eharacteristics of what is now called 
Puritanism. Wycliffe and his followers 
had much of the spirit of Puritanism. 
English Puritanism had a strong political 
complexion, Mr. Foote explained, for the 
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Reformation was largely a political affair. 
The Puritan exiles brought with them the 
ideas of Calvin when they returned to the 
Continent on the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne. They were political lib- 


erals and, when James I became king, 
formed the party standing for popular 
rights as against Stuart tyranny. The 


leaders of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
came to this country only after they had 
assurance that the charter would be trans- 
ferred so that they might set up a govern- 
ment such as they desired. Economic 
conditions also influenced them to migrate. 
There was wealth and luxury for the few, 
but hardship and unemployment for the 
many in England. The New World offered 
them a much better living. The religious 


idealism of the Puritans was, however, 
the decisive factor in their migration. 


They counted themselves still as members 
of the Church of England, but they pro- 
tested against certain practices which 
they associated with superstitious ideas. 
In the matter of morals they represented 
a protest against the debased ethical 
standards of their time. Though Puritan- 
ism disappeared from England, it perman- 
ently elevated the moral life of that 
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country. The Puritans were not a 
peculiar, fanatical set, but were a picked 
group of Englishmen who represented all 
classes from yeomen to gentry. Men en- 
gaged: in such a hazardous adventure had 
small inclination to frivolity and little 
tolerance for ways of conduct which 
threatened the success of their enterprise, 


Mr. Foote stated. 
The Third Century sermon, by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, June 2, was on “The 


Puritan Principles in Life and Thought”. 
Dr. Eliot emphasized that to be mere ad- 
mirers of the virtues of the Puritans is to 
be false to their principles. The Puritans 
were the dissenters, the progressives of 
their day, and to halt where they halted 
is to be unworthy of one’s Puritan heri- 
tage. Dr. Eliot believes there is need 
to-day of a renewal of certain of the 
Puritan principles. 

“There was in Puritanism a moral 
vitality and a spiritual intensity that 
ought to be at work to-day”, he said. 
“Those people had ideas whose glory has 
not faded. They believed in the sober, 
righteous, and godly life. They believed 
in the home and in family integrity and 
love. They believed in the direct access, 
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unmediated by priest or form, of the 
human soul to God. Though there were 
elements in their religious faith that seem 
to us somber and severe, yet there is no 
evidence that their religion seemed to 
them a darksome restraint. Rather it 
was a victorious experience which gave 
epic dignity to their otherwise insignifi- 
cant lives. Their strength was not so 
much in their confidence in their knowl- 
edge of God, but in their assurance of 
God’s hold on them.” 

“Our Richest Inheritance’ was the sub- 
ject of Rey. Abbot Peterson’s address at 
the service of Commemoration. To the 
charge that New Englanders indulge in 
ancestor worship and unduly magnify the 
significance of the past, he replied that any 
civilization which is deeply rooted and 
which has achieved a sense of historic per- 
spective, naturally cherishes the memory 
of its difficult beginnings and finds in- 
spiration in the heroic record of its 


founders. To be descended from stock 
which for generations has been upright 


and self-respecting is not merely a matter 
for self-congratulation, but also an in- 
centive for profound searching of the 
heart. To bear an honored name is more 
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From left to right: Front row, Rey. Wenry Wilder Foote, Belmont; Rev. Milo E. Pearson, Salem; Dr. Thomas H. Billings, Salem; Rev. Oliva 


Brouillette, French Baptist Church, Salem; Rey. Joseph N. 


C. Nichols, Universalist, Salem. 
Second row, Rev. Everett S. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston. 
Third row, Rev. Timothy C, 


Treworgy, Ashby ; 
McCollester; Rey. Carl G. Horst, Bast and West 


Rey. Thomas W. Davison, 


Bridgewater; Rev. Samuel C. Beane, North 


Craig, Congregational, Wethersfield, Conn.; Rey. Ralph EB. Bailey, Cambridge: “Vv. Ely 
ton Falls, N.H., former minister of First Church in Salem : : a2, aes; Met. Evin’ y 


Unitarian Association, president ; Rev. Ransom Fuller Carver, Billerica. 


In the fourth row and in the rear are to be found Rey, 


Weis, Lancaster; Rev. James Luther Adams, 
Abbot Peterson, Brookline ; 
departed before the photograph was taken. 


Harlan 


Congregationalist, 
Andover; Rev. William W. 


Dan Huntington Fenn, Taunton; Rey. J. 
Salem; Dr. Frederick 


: Page, Congregationalist ; Dr, 
Dr. Harris G. Hale, Congregationalist, Marblehead. 


Pardee, Bolton; Rev. Ralph A, Sherwood, First Baptist Church, Salem; Key. Leslie 


Charlestown ; ———————_—--; Dr. Lee S. 


Locke, Groveland; 


Prescott, Hamp- 


Rev. William Safford Jones, Portsmouth, N.H.; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, American 


Harry Hooper, Hingham; Rey. Frederick L. 
Eugene RK. Shippen, Boston; Rev. 


Many other ministers were in the processions, but they had 


ee 


\ 
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than a cause for vainglorious satisfac- 
tion; it is a grave responsibility. In an 
age which has cast off the old restraints 
and restrictions which formerly helped 
to safeguard community righteousness, to 
live up to the ethical and moral standards 
of one’s forbears is an increasingly diffi- 
cult business, he pointed out. 

“All share in the many and varied in- 
heritances generously bequeathed by the 
First Church in Salem”, continued Mr. 
Peterson. “It is the Mother Church of 
many New BPngland parishes. It has set 
the stamp of its influence upon ten gen- 
erations. The Episcopalian who sits in 
these pews to-day will remember the words 
of the Salem Company as it set sail: ‘We 
esteem it our honor to call the Church of 
England, from which we rise, our dear 
Mother.’ He will remember also that 
Skelton and Higginson, the first two min- 
isters of this church, were regularly or- 
dained priests of the Church of England, 
and brought with them the traditions of 
the dignified language of devotion which 
survived all subsequent changes of eccie- 
siastical allegiance. The Baptist will 
glory in that affirmation of parochial in- 
dependence which this parish shares with 
his communion, and will remember that 
Roger Williams’s name appears on the 
list of ministers of this church. The Con- 
gregationalist will recall gratefully how 
this church joined hands with the 
Plymouth Pilgrims in determining the 
rules‘ and usages of Congregational policy 
and in inaugurating independent self-gov- 
ernment among the New England churches. 
The Unitarian will rejoice as he remem- 
bers the covenant of this parish: ‘We 
covenant with the Lord and with one 
another, ... to walk together in all his 
ways.’ 

“The richest inheritance of all is the 
unfinished task. After these three cen- 
turies, the unthinking crowd takes the 
Church of God for granted as a_per- 
manent, impregnable, established fact. 
And yet the church, like a school or a 
college, is at the mercy of a single gen- 
eration. The chureh is ours in another 
sense than that of accident of birth or of 
formal affiliation. It is intrusted to our 
stewardship. It is not something static 
and fixed and unchanging. Its mission is 
never completed. Its work is never done. 
Religion, therefore, bequeaths to us, as 
its eternally unfinished tasks, the most 
significant endeavors in the whole range 
of human life. To teach a careless gen- 
eration renewed respect for the moral law, 
to inspire the hopeless with new incen- 
tive, to bring comfort to the bereaved, to 
secure justice for the oppressed, to pro- 
vide a spiritual interpretation of life’s 
problems, to help the seeker after reality 
to find God—these are religion’s never- 
completed tasks bequeathed to us from 
the past. This is our richest inheritance.” 

The treasured record books, pictures, 
manuscripts, furniture, and silver belong- 
ing to the church were exhibited in the 
Cleveland room of the new parish house 
during the celebration, and Wullson Hall 
was used for the first time for a social 
gathering and buffet luncheon to which 
the ministers and their wives were bidden 
Monday, after the Communion service. 
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Federation Liberals at Schenectady 


Program of sustained interest at regional 
conference of Federation 


HE program of the Eastern regional 

conference of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, held at Schenectady, 
N.Y., challenged the mind and held the in- 
terest unabated from the opening round 
table with Prof. Harold A. Larrabee, 
head of the philosophical department of 
Union College, to the closing meeting, at 
which Dr. Curtis W. Reese brought his 
message of world unity to a climax in the 
story of his recent contact with the 
Brahmo Samaj. The meetings took place 
May 17-19 in All Souls Unitarian Church, 
and the program was arranged by Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, 
executive chairman of the Federation, and 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
Schenectady church. 

Professor Larrabee led the round-table 
meeting through one of the befogging 
mazes of current philosophical gropings, 
the attempt to put time in its place. He 
called his paper “The Discovery of Time 
and Its Relation to Religion.” He merci- 
fully provided a typed outline of his lec- 
ture by which the group were eased 
through the “crude perceptual time”, where 
time is perceived through the succession 
of events, the “formation of the concept 
of absolute time’ for which Sir Isaac 
Newton, “much better physicist than a 
philosopher”, was responsible to the pres- 
ent attitude, slowly forming the last 
twenty or at most thirty years—what 
might be called the “relativity of time’. 
Once “absolute time” is abandoned, with 
it departs all absolutes, and the death- 
knell of all theological dogmas sounds. 
The practical problem confronting the in- 
stitutions of religion is to engender the 
same devotion for ideals which may in the 
course of a generation yield to others and 
none of which can be asserted to be eter- 
nally and absolutely right and true. It 
may take more and higher faith to live 
life under this philosophy than under the 
old, but it must be done. 

The Gates of Heaven Temple (Reform 
Jewish) welcomed the conference Friday 
vight. After Rabbi Rosen conducted the 
service of worship and extended greetings 
to the conference, Alfred W. Martin, leader 
of the Ethical Culture Society of New 
York City, made a most earnest plea for 
the ideals of religious unity, but “not 
uniformity”, based upon co-ordination of 
parts, each performing its own function, 
all of them making up the unified whole. 
Using the tree in effective illustration, he 
said, “neither root, branch, leaf or blossom 
esteeming itself the whole nor scorning 
the importance of others, all together mak- 
ing the tree”. Rabbi Lyons of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., joined words of wit and wisdom to 
provoke these divided and seemingly hos- 
tile Christians to end the shame of con- 
tinued Christian competition and warfare. 
A union of all religious forces is impera- 
tive to bring in the day of brotherhood, the 
goal which above all things should-in this 
day be evident as supreme in its claim 
upon all religions. 

The Temple was crowded for this meet- 
ing. With the worship of ancient Israel, 


the idealism of the Ethical Culturists and 
others of the Christian tradition, a prac- 
tical demonstration of possible co-operative 
venture was given. After the meeting, the 
ladies of the Temple served refreshments, 
and the informal interchange of views con- 
tinued into the late evening. 

Saturday afternoon, Prof. Mark Mobler 
of Skidmore College and the Unitarian 
fellowship read a paper, “The History and 
Relations of Protestant Religion and Poli- 
tics”. The conclusion of the speaker was 
that, although in the past Protestantism 
has, at times, happily gone, sought political 
preferment solely to advantage the ecclesi- 
astical organization, it is to-day inevitable 
that the Protestart must seek to use po- 
litical power to defend and advance the 
cause of right. 

The evening meeting brought to the plat- 
form of All Souls Church the rare combi- 
nation of a Unitarian chairman with Dr. 
Charles O. Judkins, for twenty-eight 
years pastor of the Methodist HEpiscopal 
Church of Glens Falls, N.Y., who in this 
inland city has built one of the most re- 
markable religious’ institutions in the 
country. He further has become from 
that pulpit the spokesman of liberalism 
for that region, upon whom the ecclesi- 
astical potentates may frown but whom 
they dare not molest, so acceptable has his 
liberal interpretation of religion been to 
his followers. The other speaker, Rev. 
C. H. Emmons of Washington, D.C., repre- 
sented the Universalist fellowship, substi- 
tuting at short notice for Dean J. Murray 
Atwood, who was prevented by the illness 
of his son in California from presenting 
his paper on “Helps and Hindrances in 
Securing a United Liberalism”. Dr. Em- 
mons read a paper full of hope of a future 
freed from the ecclesiastical antipathies 
that passing dogmas have bequeathed, thus 
carrying the seeds of their own destruction. 

Sunday morning Dr. Reese preached at 
the First Unitarian Church in Troy, N.Y., 
Mr. Snyder spoke from the pulpit of 
Unity Church in Albany, N.Y., and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow delivered the sermon at 
a union service of the Gates of Heaven 
Temple and All Souls Unitarian Church, 
in the edifice of the latter. 

The conference ‘concluded with a plat- 
form meeting Sunday night. Dr. Reese, 
president of Lombard College, brought his 
impressions of the religious conditions in 
India, particularly as reflected in the 
Brahmo Samaj movement, which is at- 
tempting to foster the modern spirit in a 
land so predominantly traditional. 

Delegates from Rochester, Albany, and 
Troy, N.Y., and regions immediately about 
Schenectady were in attendance. It was 
felt that a more intimate knowledge of 
the work and aim of the Federation served 
to kindle new interest and to enlist added 
support in this region for a movement 
whose comsummation is remote. How re- 
mote it is, however, will be determined by 
the loyalty of those to whom the vision of 
a unified world is a call to make the vision 
real. Wi Wises 
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BOSTON, JUNE 20, 


Against the Foe! 


OW IS THE TIME, said Henry Sloane Coffin 

to the graduating class of Union Theological 

Seminary, of which he is President, for all Modern- 

ists and Fundamentalists to forget their differences 

and make common cause against the Humanists, 
the religious scourge of Christendom. 

This is the first call from a high place which 
recognizes the significance of the historic theo- 
logical change. Another sign of it is in the article 
of Professor Wieman which appears in to-day’s 
issue of THn Reeister. We heartily urge the con- 
summation of Dr. Coffin’s hopes. It is a great idea 
from every point of view. We are for nothing so 
much as a revival of theological thinking. We 
should like to see how our divided evangelical 
friends can reconcile their darkness and near-light. 
We crave the coming of high intelligence in ortho- 
dox theistic circles determined to meet the human- 
istic position and take it. And we who know how 
dead the Protestant churches are, long most of all 
for some galvanic accession of thought and purpose 
which will shock them broad awake and set them 
on their way. 

All these things are of supreme importance to the 
churches not only, but to vital religion and the souls 
of the people. Nothing like a battle for the Lord in 
the field of that last doctrine concerning the idea 
of God could be conceived for the advancement of 
religion. It is the only thing, indeed, that matters 
at all among thinkers who lead the world to-day. 
Even in the denominations there are those in the 
forefront who say so, as they deplore their sluggish- 
ness of intellect and dullness of spirit. 

Here, for a shining example, is the Council of 
Congregational Churches which met recently in 
Detroit. Dwight Bradley, one of their leading min- 
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isters, says in a lengthy report that his denomina- 
tion is going nowhither and doing nothing that in 
the least degree fires the imagination or steels the 
courage of the men who count. The same report 
could be made of other evangelical churches. In a 
degree it could be said also of our own fellowship, 
though we do believe at our recent May Meetings 
we had some things highly worth while; but we 
often slump, and we have no self-pride, heaven 
knows! 

If among our Congregational kin, who are truly 
on the liberal, sunny side of religion, there is this 
footless and flat condition described by Dr. Bradley, 
it is much worse, of course, in the more conservative 
churches. He says of his own household that it has 
become “relaxed”, that it has “no issues”, theo- 
logical or otherwise, and Congregationalists, for all 
their “magnanimous breadth of vision’, are greatly 
wanting in the will to. “penetrate some questions 
with drastic insight”. Church union and such me- 
chanical things, he continues, give no one a kick. 
At Detroit, the only sign of adventure was in the 
demonstration by Douglas Horton of the meaning, 
the reality, of worship. That is something! And 
if, as seems likely, Horton goes Barthian theologic- 
ally, as Prof. George W. Richards, Reformed 
Church, of Lancaster, Pa., had done and some 
others seem inclined to do, the Congregationalists 
will have something on their hands that will make 
Humanism stand forth in the clearest, boldest relief 
of any heresy in a hundred years. 

Barth comes just in time to give us in intellectual 
terms the only respectable dialectic that opposes at 
every point the humanistic theology. There is but 
one thing these two systems have in common—the 
terrible reality of religion they both demand as the 
basis of spiritual vitality and power. Away, they 
both ery, with your hollow, sounding symbols! 
After that, they go their own ways. Barthianism 
says God finds us and gives us everything spiritual 
that we are. Humanism says all that we are we 
ourselves find, and God conceived as Providence 
may be dispensed with without loss, if, in fact, so 
to do is not a gain. Could anything be more ready 
to the hand of seers and prophets in the dry and 
wizened churches, drooling along with their pom- 
pous unrealities? President Coffin has said some- 
thing that ought to go echoing through every com- 
munion in America, in the world. 

We have followed the proceedings of the several 
large denominations which had their national gath- 
erings this year, and we assure our readers that not 
one of them did a single thing of first-rate religious 
import. There was a little internal row here, and 
a miserable plaint against some real venture there, 
and all of it was mortifying to the spirit of patient 
hearers—mean, stale stuff instead of a great lift and 
push to the people who want to go forward. 

What we want to know from Dr. Coffin and his 
kind is whether or not he and they will really go 
through with the battle for the destruction of 
Humanism. Once, in another engagement, he had 
his chance and he threw it up, we regret to say. He 
was the leader of liberal Presbyterians who went 
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out to lay Fundamentalism in the dust. But after 
he was made president of Union, he straightway 
seemed to forget what manner of man he had been 
and began to speak in the strange tongue of Barth 
and all the orthodoxies, to the amazement of liberal 
alumni of the Seminary. This kind of withdrawal 
of so-called modernists was common in those days. 
Would it be like this all over again if there was a 
marshaling against Humanism? Our candid opin- 
ion is there is not enough gimp in Protestantism to 
make a respectable stand against the new human- 
istic theology. From all we have heard and read 
from its foes, the more they argue against it, the 
bolder its main positions stand forth. This is no 
strife for mediocrity. Wiser men, not merely more 
pious men, must enter the lists. The alleged errors 
of those who propound the alarming new doctrines 
can only be met by those who know more than 
these heretics know. Where are these wiser ones? 
Come on! 


Mussolini and MacDonald 


OW FAR APART the world is in its ideas has 
never been more dramatically declared than in 
the political events on the same day in Italy and in 
England. Mussolini and the Pope exchange ratifi- 
cations of the historic Lateran treaty which makes 
a medieval church-state. Ramsay MacDonald, fol- 
lowing a visit to King George, forms a new Govern- 
ment, after the virtual downfall of the Conserva- 
tives; and this order will be Socialist so far as the 
Premier can make it so. 

What extremes are here! On all fundamental 
questions involving political and social theory, the 
two leaders have nothing in common. They would 
do not a single significant act for the State or the 
world in the same way, from the same motive, or 
to the same end. Mussolini represents dictatorship 
and complete domination of the people, even as the 
Pope does, the two making an absolutism the like 
of which we cannot find on this planet. It is for 
this day the overripe fruit of the religious theory 
of divine right. Government comes down, infallible, 
from above. Britain is the very reverse of this in 
her new régime. The people are the source of all 
power, the root of all authority, the object of all 
government. There is no rank or station, but only 
brotherhood, equal rights, and open opportunity. 
Consequently, the attitude is one of good will to 
mankind, intense sympathy for the poor and dis- 
possessed, peace among the nations. This way is 
spiritual and ideal; the other is hard and 
“practical’’. 

The Fascists would say their order is suited to 
people as people are in their dull and incompetent 
way, needing masters. The success of MacDonald 
is more difficult to achieve, the world being what it 
is; but that it is the right way to make the world 
and all the people in it what they ought to be, who 
can question? Our confidence is that England will 
advance in sound government under this new, vital 
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spirit of humanity ; our hope and belief is that Italy 
will within a decade throw off Mussolini and cast 
the archaic church alliance into the sea. 


Opportunity, Nine Parts 


PPORTUNITY is nine parts the man. We see 
one minister flatten out and die in a church 
where another believes and thrives. Dr. James 
Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, Mass., gives an ex- 
ample from life right before his eyes. In that city 
there is the most progressive colored people’s 
church in America. But hear him tell it: 
Twenty-eight years ago a young colored minister came to 
this city [he writes in The Christian Advocate]. He was the 
son of slave parents, and he had gained his education at the 
cost of almost incredible effort and self-denial. When he 
reached Springfield, he found a church with almost no prospects. 
Only one hundred members, all colored people, and all poor. 
An annual budget of only $3,000, of which the young man re- 
ceived $800 as his salary. Where was there an opportunity in 
a field like that? No money, no equipment, no organization, 
no influential backing, only a handful of members—and, with 
it all, the handicap of a black skin. What did the Christian 
ministry hold for that young man, William N. DeBerry? 
Twenty-eight years have passed, and look at his church to-day! 
It is without question the most impressive venture in applied 
Christianity in our city. It is listed as the most progressive 
colored church in the United States, and. it has been taken as 
the model for one of those colored churches which a joint com- 
mittee of blacks and whites hope to create throughout the 
South. No opportunity in the modern ministry? 


Whoever Uses Tobacco 


OR SEVERAL YEARS we have said nothing 

about tobacco. Cigarette consumption is ram- 
pant and colossal, and only an astronomer can give 
us the figures. But the time is near at hand when 
the women crusaders are going to assail the habit 
among women, and the result will not be in doubt. 
Fantastic it seems, but fact it will become, that 
tobacco will soon be fighting for its right to be a 
solace to humankind, as alcohol has fought and lost. 
The manufacturers are advertising as lavishly as 
the liquor people did the decade before prohibition 
came. They sense something. The utterly bad 
taste they show and the outlandish prices they pay 
for names and pictures of persons (many of whom 
never use tobacco) to hoist their brands show their 
extremity even in the ensuing plenty. Medical ex- 
periment is all against the weed, as we demon- 
strated in the extraordinary clinical articles that 
were published in THr ReGisTuR ten years ago this 
summer. The reactions in those experiments with 
smokers, conducted by Prof. George E. Dawson, 
were not violent or dangerous, as some of our read- 
ers will recall, but they were palpable and cumula- 
tive—and bad. Whoever uses tobacco habitually in 
any form, but especially in smoking, the clinic said, 
is not the same person, nor as good a person as he 
would be, in body, mind, and spirit, if he let it alone. 
We are not arguing about it. We are just telling 
the world. And the world is going to hear much 
more about it the next decade. 
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% Our Book Table 


The Blue Menace in Literature 


At their recent meeting in Boston, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers had much to say about the Book-A-Month Clubs. 
At several sessions, the debate raged hotly both for and against, the pre- 
vailing opinion seeming to be that, in the world of letters, the practice is 
less an asset than a liability. While it gives great prominence to one book 
every thirty days, it none the less discourages the individual buyer of books 


from exercising the privilege of choice. 


In fact, it is one more aid to the 


creation of that modern peril, the Chain-Store Mind. And now, another 


and even more sinister feature of the business comes to light. 


It seems 


that, in one instance at least, the committees of judges which decide on the 
volumes to be selected for monthly distribution have exercised a form of 
literary censorship. If a work contains matter they consider unpalatable 
for public consumption, the publisher of the work in question is requested 
to edit it to their liking, his acceptance of their mandate being made the 


condition of their choice. 


The action is open to serious question; for 


while, in some cases, it may result to the reader’s advantage, yet, as a 


whole, it is fraught with perils. 
literature with a vengeance! 


The Gospel According to 
Lippmann 


MILES HANSON 


A PREFACE TO MORALS. By Walter Lippmann. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Thinking men are compelled to inquire 
concerning the experiences of life. Day 
by day we encounter happenings which 
mold our thoughts and ways. If things 
go right, we accept the result as our due; 
but if they go wrong, then, in injured 
mien, we ask why and wherefore. Of 
late years, although there has been ma- 
terial and outward success, many feel that 
with the deeper things of life there is 
much that is wrong. The war and its 
subsequent results seemed all wrong. Our 
widely spread demand for self-expression 
often meets with snags. We do as we 
think we wish to do, and are no happier 
for it. We fill our barns with goods; but, 
somehow, when our soul is required, we 
feel we have not much to show. This con- 
spires to produce disappointment; and we 
are ever coming across people who either 
because of toothache or heartache, are 
raising wails. A Preface to Moruls, for 
three-fourths of its pages, is 4 wail. The 
book is readable, for the author knows 
how to put things in a way to attract at- 
tention. But as is often the case with 
such writing, there are efforts to be extra 
smart, to pen quips unworthy of serious 
writings. For example, we read: “Mr. 
Whitehead, it happens, is an Englishman 
as well as a great logician, and it is diffi- 
cult to resist the suspicion that he con- 
ceives the church of the future as enjoy- 
ing the dignities of an Indian maharajah, 
with a resident scientist behind the altar.” 
It is easy to bury a troublesome truth 
under a tricky turn of words. Dema- 
gogues on the platform delight in such 
exercises, but truth is not so found. 

Lippmann divides his book into three 
sections. The first is entitled “The Dis- 
solution of the Ancestral Order’. Here 


Here is the Blue Menace applied to 
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we have a comprehensive summary of the 
many changes of opinion evident in our 
midst. There is nothing new in this sum- 
mary and no educated preacher believes 
as the author hints that he believes. Why 
do not writers who tilt against old beliefs 
make themselves conversant with the 
thought of liberal churches? Then it is a 
commonplace to declare that the Bible is 
not literally true. .Of course, belief in a 
God who sits on a golden throne, belief in 
a book dictated by this same God, and be- 
lief in a tradition infallibly correct, have 
gone. We accept this condition as we ac- 
cept two multiplied by two equals four. 
Mr. Lippmann vitiates his affirmations by 
oversweeping generalizations; for  in- 
stance: “The emancipation of business 
from religion is perhaps even more threat- 
ening to the authority of the churches 
than the rivalry of sects or the rise of 
the civil power.’ There we haye three 
assumptions; namely, the emancipation of 
business from religious control, the injury 
of the rivalry of sects, and the injury to 
the chureh from the rise of civil power. 
As regard these assumptions, it is possible 
to say that business is cleaner now than it 
was fifty years ago, and that honesty and 
integrity are demanded. It is possible to 
urge that good comes from the rivalry 
of the sects, and it is possible to accept 
with thanksgiving the separation of the 
church from civie affairs. The author can 
make a case for his side, but none can 
be made on the opposite side. We are 
often meeting such half-true generaliza- 
tions. We come across this statement: 
“But until and unless he feels the vast in- 
difference of the universe to his own fate, 
and has placed himself in the perspective 
of cold and illimitable space, he has not 
looked maturely at the heavens.” Perhaps 
we may be wrong, but some of us think 
that we look maturely at the heavens, and 
yet believe that the universe and the 
Power behind it are not indifferent to our 
fate. But, allowing for these marring 
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features, Mr. Lippmann sets forth graphic- 
ally the changes that the last fifty years 
have seen in our thinking. But, what 
then? The reader looks for constructive 
criticism. 

The second part of the book, entitled 
“The Foundations of Humanism”, marks 
the commencement in constructiveness. 
Here we are told that the germs of de- 
velopment are in mankind, and that man- 
kind, by cultivating such germ, can rise. 
The way upward is not through obedience 
to an outer power, but to an inner impulse, 
and by slowly convincing oneself that 
life’s great task is to gain freedom from 
externals and the adoption of “high reli- 
gion”. By “high religon” the author 
means the religion of the spirit. Of 
course, our Quaker friends and many 
others have been saying and living this 
many years. I am not sure that George 
Fox however, would have said, “Nothing 
put a greater strain upon ,the faith of the 
common man than the existence of utterly 
irrational suffering.” What evidence have 
we that there is utterly irrational suffer- 
ings? I have never met any. I am not 
sure that any deep thinker would write: 
“It does not explain why a good and all- 
powerful Deity chose to make men go 
through a school of suffering to achieve 
goodness, when He might have created 
them good in the first place.’ I had 
rather gain goodness by achievement than 
be good as an automaton. 

The closing portion of the book is en- 
titled “The Genius of Modernity”. This 
is the strongest part, and will be helpful 
to many readers. Here we have an argu- 
ment for disinterestedness as the basis for 
worth-while life. The most arresting chap- 
ter is the one on “Love in the Great So- 
ciety”. The words on marriage and child- 
bearing merit wide publicity. The closing 
paragraphs contain an eloquent appeal for 
a life of inward control inspired by the 
spirit freed from creed or cosmologies. As 
will be seen, we are back to the saying 
of Jesus that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within. Cleansing first the inside of the 
cup is the only way to true life. Taking 
another figure of Jesus: Narrow is the 
way that leadeth to life, and those who 
enter therein must endure hardship and 
pain. I wonder if moderns would class 
this pain as utterly irrational, and growl 
that the narrow way was too constricted 
for luxurious automobiles to drive therein. 
Only by losing life can we gain life. Only 
by being obedient to the divine urge 
within, at all cost, can we reach the high- 
est. The way to the Holy City has still 
to be gained by trudging afoot. 


A Royal Capitalist 

LEOPOLD OF THR BELGIANS. By Comte Louis 
de Lichtervelde. Translated by Thomas H. 
Reed and H. Russell Reed. New York: The 
Century Company. .$4.00. 

This work may be regarded as either the 
extenuation of a mnuch-misunderstood per- 
son, or as an attempt to whitewash a 
reputation distinctly unsavory. If the 
latter, it is whitewash of a superior brand. 
The author of the preface says truly, 
“There are few men in modern times 
whose life and deeds have been exposed 
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in their own countries and abroad to such 
bitter criticism as the late King Leopold 
Il of Belgium.” “Few in Great Britain 
and America know of Leopold as anything 
more than a picturesque old man with an 
enormous beard, whose love affairs and 
African exploitations made ‘news’ a 
quarter of a century ago.” Certainly, in 
the popular mind, his reputation is still 
anything but savory, chiefly associated as 
it is with the cruelties visited by his 
agents upon Congo natives, and with red 
rubber. To correct this impression, this 
biography has been written. The author 
is an avowed royalist, long a functionary 
of the Belgian court. Responding to the 
monarch’s oft-expressed wish, “All I ask 
is that they do me justice twenty years 
after my death’, his point of view is 
clearly defined when he says: “Now that 
Belgium has known war, invasion, mas- 
sacres, deportations, the banditry of occu- 
pation, it can but experience sentiments of 
gratitude in thinking of the manner in 
which the old King fulfilled the austere 
duties of royalty. But its thanks must 
not stop at the man, worthy as he is of 
receiving such homage. It ought to go to 
the institution of monarchy which has 
succeeded in remedying, as much as is 
possible, the dangers inherent in democ- 
racy.’ Writing in this spirit, without 
undue bias, Comte Lichtervelde does for 
his subject probably all that can be done. 
His biography is not a conventional royal 
portrait. -It has life. With vigorous 
strokes, he paints a king who was a manly 
figure, possessing strong convictions, a 
thorough autocrat, having not a few of 
the traits of a modern captain of industry 
—certainly more fitted to be the head of 
a great business syndicate than the ruler 
of a constitutional monarchy. The son of 
that German princeling who became the 
first King of Belgium after the restoration 
of the monarchy, in 1831, Leopold II. as- 
cended the throne in 1865, to rule until his 
death in 1909. From the beginning, he 
took his labors seriously, aiming to fulfill 
the ideals cherished by his father. Al- 
though in many ways a progressive, re- 
garding Victorian England as an ideal 
government, his career curiously parallels 
that of his contemporary, the old Emperor 
of Austria. With both, their family rela- 
tionships were one long tragedy. Both 
sought to rule their countries, in reality 
as in name. Both knew an old’age lonely 
and disillusioned. Leopold, however, had 
a mentality far more acute. He saw 
farther than Francis Joseph, was far 
quicker to seize opportunities as they 
arose. The head of a tiny European state 
hemmed in by Germany and France, he 
aimed to keep his people alert to the 
dangers of foreign competition in trade 
and of invasion by their stronger neigh- 
bors. Hence military preparedness, the 
increase of the standing army, and the 
building of frontier forts was with him a 
lifelong obsession, which the experiences 
of Belgium during the World War unques- 
tionably justified. Understanding, also, 
the need of his country’s finding both 
markets for its products and a larger in- 
tellectual outlook through colonial expan- 
sion, his thoughts were constantly busy 
with questions international and geograph- 
ical. Hence, when Stanley explored the 
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Dark Continent, bringing back reports of 
the vast natural resources possessed by 
Africa, Leopold, alone among the sover- 
eigns and prime ministers of Europe, saw 
his chance, and proceeded to make the 
most of it. While his neighbors dallied 
with the problem, with genuine foresight 
and strong executive ability he proceeded 
to take possession of the vast Congo re- 
gion. His mature years were devoted to 
this enterprise, taking tremendous risks, 
making many sacrifices in its behalf, until 
he found himself not only King of Belgium, 
but also the acknowledged ruler of the 
Congo State. How, in the face of formid- 
able opposition and virulent criticism, he 
at length succeeded in his purpose, win- 
ning enormous wealth, and ultimately 
bringing the Congo territory under the 
Belgian crown, this biography narrates 
with ample detail. The story is a dramatic 
one. Granted the premises, measured by 
worldly standards, it is not without justi- 
fication. Leopold’s course of action can 
be extenuated like any other capitalistic 
enterprise. The end justified the means 
employed. It is true, also, that the taking 
over of this vast dominion beyond the seas 
brought with it certain humanitarian ad- 
vantages. The Arabian slave trade in 
Central Africa was abolished, and the sale 
of liquor to the natives throughout the 
Congo Free State was forbidden. But 
along with these blessings went other con- 
sequences not so good. Belgian rule in 
the Congo reduced the native populations 
to a condition of practical slavery, with all 
its attendant evils. These are facts. They 
cannot be ignored. The king’s biographer 
does not attempt to do so. He acknowl- 
edges them, though he deals with them 
gently, on the age-old theory that, under 
the circumstances, they were inevitable. 
The moralist will view them differently. 
The fact is, Leopold II., with all his gifts 
as an executive, was not a good man. Al- 
though he possessed some kingly qualities, 
altruism and social sympathy were not 
among them. He was a bad husband and 
a worse father. Throughout his long 
reign, he held his subjects in contempt, 
was continually at war with parliament 
and its leaders. He died, lonely, cynical, 
unpopular. Much as he accomplished for 
Belgium’s material prosperity, increased 
treasury balances and huge expenditures 
for parks, playgrounds, and city improve- 
ments cannot hide the darker aspects of 
his career. Although twenty years have 
done much to rehabilitate his reputation, 
there are certain truths which only become 
clearer in history’s lengthening perspective. 
A. R. H. 


A Study of Spiritism 

SIBYLS AND Smrers. By Hdwin Bevan. 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $2.59. 

The ideas of this book come early on 
its pages. The whole is scholarly; but 
the first lecture, on “Belief in a Spirit 
World’, contains some fairly challenging 
ideas. The primitive man was not alto- 
gether so lacking in science as some 
assume. In the capacity of hunter, for 
example, he had to be a scientist in learn- 
ing patiently the use of stone, club, bow, 
or knife. On the other hand, his belief 
in widespread spiritual causality was only 
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the not-unreasonable extension to outer 
nature of a principle of causation validly 
experienced within the human realm. His 
choice was between two analogies, the 
mechanical and the spiritual. It was not 
an emotional choice between sanity and 
superstition, in which a love of mystery 
or an instinct of fear won out. The value 
of liberal religious reform has lain in its 
protest against a particular mass of foolish 
and degrading superstitions. The modern 
man’s fundamental principles of explana- 
tion, however, divide on the ancient lines 
of the two analogies; and there is no 
@ priori way of excluding the possibilities 
of spiritual causation. In denying all 
extra-human and all trans-Stygian forms 
of spiritual causation, the Rationalist and 
the Liberal Protestant occupy quite as 
precarious positions as the Spiritualist 
and the Roman Catholic (with his doc- 
trine of the communion of saints). The 
Epicurean, willing to believe in God pro- 
vided it was made clear that God was 
totally unconcerned with anything that 
happens on this earth, has his counterpart 
in the Liberal Protestant, willing to be- 
lieve in immortal souls provided it be 
made clear that there is no communi- 
cation with the departed ones. The 
Rationalist (or mechanist in the author’s 
vocabulary) turns out to be in no better 
position. It is hard to tell whether the 
main body of this book is to be taken as 
a defense of spiritualism and special reve- 
lations of the same order, or merely as an 
explanation of how certain beliefs about 
revelation came to be held. In any case 
the illustrative matter of the book is 
slight, not over-carefully scrutinized, and 
not calculated to make much impression 
upon the scientific study of the subject. 
S. 8. B. 


Horses of the Night 


THe Heart oF HAWTHORNE’S JOURNALS. 
Edited by Newton Arvin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Of the New England group of writers 
who constitute the Augustan Age of 
American letters, none is more interesting 
than Nathaniel Hawthorne. Among his 
contemporaries, aS among his successors, 
his personality remains unique, outstand- 
ing. Greatest of novelists that our country 
has yet produced, the author of The 


Scarlet Letter survives, in no small 
measure, aS a man of mystery. Through 
our literary history, he moves apart, 


cloaked in strange questionings, unfathom- 
able dreams. A modern biographer has 
called him “a rebellious puritan”. He was 
all of that. But, after all, the best deserip- 
tion of him is that of Hmerson who, after 
an evening passed in his company, wrote 
in his journal, “Hawthorne rides well his 
horses of the night.” Fresh witness of the 
man’s exceptional qualities and dominant 
traits, gloomy, austere, is borne by Mr. 
Arvin’s condensation of his journals, with 
which he has woven illuminating passages 
from the famous Note-Books, as well as 
matter hitherto unpublished. The result 
amounts to an autobiography of Haw- 
thorne whereby the reader not only follows 
the events of his outward life but learns 
something of his methods of composition, 
and at the same time is able to share the 
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processes of his inmost soul. Most illumi- 
nating are the suggestions for possible 
stories which the great novelist jotted 
down from time to time, all in character- 
istic vein. Equally revealing are the com- 
ments on life and manners, together with 
the pen portraits of the great and near 
great,-in which this volume abounds. Like 
the other volumes in the same series, The 
Heart of Hawthorne's Journals will amply 
repay reading from cover to cover. Ac- 
quaintance with its contents will not only 
bring many delights, but can scarcely fail 
to inspire sympathy and respect for a man 
much misunderstood. A. R. H. 


Statistics of Faith 


Tur BeLiers or SEVEN HUNDRED MINISTERS 
AND THEIR MEANING FoR ReELIGIOUS EpUCA- 
TION. By George Herbert Betts. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The professor of religious education at 
Northwestern University has been taking 
notes. He has questioned several hundred 
ministers about their beliefs with results 
which are surprising, at least to liberals. 
On only one point, the existence of God, 
do they all agree. But how orthodox they 
are, on the whole, appears from the fact 
that 71 per cent. believe in the Virgin 
Birth, 84 per cent. believe in the literal 
Resurrection, 60 per cent. in a personal 
Devil, 67 per cent. that the Old Testament 
prophets foretold future events, 68 per 
cent. in miracles, 66 per cent. in the 
second coming of Christ, 64 per cent. that 
prayer can change the course of nature. 
But why go on? WHnough has been given 
to show the need of liberal preaching. 
Dr. Betts’s object in gathering this mate- 
rial was to show its implication for reli- 
gious education. This he does very sen- 
sibly. Creeds must be made simpler; only 
those things should be taught which grow 
out of human experience, proved knowl- 
edge, and reasoned conclusion. We are 
rather surprised that Dr. Betts still thinks 
that certain things should be taken on 
faith; that no religion is possible without 
faith in God; that religion is for him 
outside the pale of science. We like better 
the newer thought of the anthropologists 
who hold that the religious faculty is a 
regular part of man’s equipment and so 
can be studied and valued just as surely 
as any other of his faculties. E. F. 


Applied Christianity 


THe Praic or 
New York: The 


Our Economic MORALITY : 
Jesus. By Harry F. Ward. 
Macmillan Company. 

This, perhaps, is the most drastic and 
thoroughgoing frontal attack upon our en- 
tire economic system and our system of 
profit-taking that has ever appeared. Al- 
though Professor Ward is not regarded 
distinctively as an economist, there is evi- 
dently little that is significant in current 
economic literature with which he is not 
familiar. The fact that no less an au- 
thority than Prof. John C. Gray has lent 
his name and assistance in preparing the 
book would validate the accuracy of the 
statements that crowd the pages. Pro- 
fessor Ward is familiar with the ethic of 
Jesus. which he elaborates as a standard 
of life. By that standard he measures 
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the standards, purposes, and methods of 
the world of modern business. Needless 
to say, it is sorry reading; and unless one 
can promptly see it all from a different 
angle, he will like Professor Ward, feel 
the inevitable onrush of a communistic 
revolution and state, with which Professor 
Ward is as little pleased as any other 
American. No one is more keenly aware 
than he of the long battle lines and the 
whereabouts of the enemy. He certainly 
seems unwarrantably unaware of the 
gathering host of the friends of justice 
and good will, now widely scattered, but 
gradually consolidating. On finishing this 
book with a heavy heart, this reviewer 
picked up the May Atlantic, there to find 
articles by three most prominent mer- 
chandisers, who are inspired by the same 
principles as Professor Ward—men who 
for many years have been patiently preach- 
ing to their associates and practising with 
outstanding success the ethics advocated 
in this work. It is interesting that all 
three are Jewish. But Professor Commons 
and others have gathered records of other 
experiments successfully pointing to the 
same end. In conferences of manufac- 
turers, it has been conspicuously the case 
that managers controlling the policies of 
their own industry, mostly men under 
middle age, in growing numbers were en- 
thusiastic for industrial democracy, and, 
as rapidly as working men, released from 
the dogmas of Mr. Gompers, are willing to 
learn and participate in responsibilities of 
production. In closing an address to Har- 
vard students, Dwight L. Moody, suspect- 
ing that his audience was not wholly re- 
sponsive, used this illustration: A track 
walker with a lantern discovered an ob- 
struction on the track, juSt around a curve 
where an express train was due in two 
minutes; he rushed back as far as he 
could, and from the side of the cut hurled 
his lighted lantern at the cab as a warn- 
ing. “So, young men,” he said, ‘that is 
what I have done for you to-night.” Pro- 
fessor Ward seems to have done this very 
thing. W. F.G. 


A First Step 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Leander 8. Keyser, D.D., Burlington, Iowa: The 
Lutheran Literary Board. $1.50. 

One’s first thought concerning this book 
is suggested by the title itself. Is there 
such a thing as a Christian psychology? 
One might write a book about the concep- 
tions of the human mind to be found in 
the Old and New Testaments; but to use 
these conceptions as a norm for testing 
the worth of modern psychologies is an- 
other matter. Modern science can no more 
talk about a Christian psychology than it 
ean talk about a Christian geology or a 
Christian chemistry. One psychology may 
come nearer to using the old Biblical con- 
ceptions than another, but every psy- 
chology must interpret the facts of our 
experience by the best conceptual construe- 
tions available. The author of this book is 
by no means ignorant of modern psycho- 
Jogical theories nor incapable of estimating 
their comparative value; but his book is 
rendered unscientific by the central thesis 
which he undertakes to defend. He defines 
Christian psychology as ‘the science of the 
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human mind and its varied activities and 
relations in the light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, in 
correlation with the valid conclusions of 
general psychology”. Those conclusions of 
general psychology, he argues, are valid 
which conform to the psychological con- 
ceptions of the Bible; and these latter con- 
clusions are sound because they are the 
utterances of inspired writers. 

The writer has some trenchant criti- 
cisms of several modern psychological 
theories ; but his whole book is vitiated for 
modern scientific purposes by his use of 
the Bible as the final norm. The book gets 
its main significance from the fact that 
the author, a well-known defender of 
orthodoxy, feels it necessary to come to 
some sort of terms with psychology. That 
is always the first step in the remaking of 
a traditional point of view. The real 
Fundamentalist scorns the modern method 
in religious studies too passionately to be 
bothered even to refute it. But the author 
of this book desires to make such use of 
modern psychology as is consistent with 
orthodox Protestant theology. His book 
will have value insofar as it introduces 
its orthodox readers to a topic usually 


beyond the range of their religious 
interests. R. J. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
InLusion. By Arthur Train. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Arthur Train is rapidly forging his way 
to the front rank of American novelists. 
In our opinion, his latest story is the best 
he has so far produced. It reveals not 
only maturing gifts, but point, insight, 
originality, in marked degree. A tale of 
modern New York, it deals with existing 
social conditions with discernment and 
from an angle of vision entirely fresh. 
Here the conflict which forms the rational 
basis of all good fiction transpires between 
three contrasting groups, representatives 
respectively of the newly rich, the Victo- 
rian Manhattan, and theatrical folk of 
humble degree. The hero, a young vaude- 
ville actor and magician who makes his 
way into the haunts of the fashionable, is 
the pivot around which the plot revolves. 
There are impressive contrasts between the 
highly seasoned life of the very wealthy and 
that lived by circus performers and obscure 
theatrical "folk in a run-down boarding 
house. In the characters of a wise old 
worldling, a clown out of work, a rich 
young waster, and two heroines, one a 
very modern daughter of rich climbers. 
the other a charming young actress, the 
author finds excellent material for apt 
comments upon life as it is lived in New 
York to-day, as well as for a novel well- 
massed, dramatic, and always interesting. 
A valid contribution to our native fiction. 

A. R. H. 


Hunters. By Arthur Somers 
New York: The Century Company. 


Tor WoMmAN 
Roche. 
$2.00. 

A lurid yarn of the New York under- 
world, not particularly well told. The plot 
deals with a young man’s battle with the 
gigolos who prey on rich women, his ad- 
ventures and success. We found it dull 
and unconvincing. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Mary Ann Surprises Them 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Mary Ann Morgan did want to be in the 
D. A. R. Shawl Pageant. All the girls 
were to take part, and they talked of noth- 
ing else that last week of school. There 
were to be tableaux, displaying all kinds 
of shawls: Indian, Mexican, Chinese, 
Cashmere, Colonial; grandmothers’ shawls, 
Southern Mammy shawls; even the lovely 
new Spanish shawls worn nowadays with 
evening frocks. Yet Mary Ann hadn’t a 
single shawl to her back. 

“Borrow one somewhere,” airily sug- 
gested a junior, as a group of girls loitered 
home that glorious last day of school. 

“Fancy Mary Ann asking anybody for 
anything!” laughed a plump sophomore. 
“She hasn’t spunk enough. Mary Ann, I 
dare you to go through that gate’’—she 
nodded toward the iron gate guarding the 
spacious grounds surrounding the old St. 
Vrain mansion—‘and ask Miss Sarepta 
for one of the fine old shawls she has 
stowed away in her attic. Much good they 
do her! She’s thirty-five, if she’s a day.” 

“Oh, people have kotowed to her so long 
she’s spoiled,’ explained a pretty junior. 
“She is rather distinguished with her red 
hair and haughty ways. Like a duchess, 
sort of.” The junior spoke as if duchesses 
were an everyday experience in Frontier 
City. 

“TIsn’t it a shame the nicest place in 
town belongs to a woman who thinks she’s 
too good for ‘the natives’!”’ exclaimed an- 
other junior. “And she hasn’t kept a 
moral obligation. If she respected her 
father’s wishes, that fine old place would 
be a community hospital this minute. 
Everybody knows Senator St. Vrain meant 
to fix it up in his will before he died.” 

Mary Ann was thinking hard as she 
walked on alone past the St. Vrain place. 
Nobody realized more deeply the need of 
a hospital than did Mary Ann’s hard- 
working father, Dr. Morgan. It was the 
dream of his life. And Senator St. Vrain 
had promised that old house for a hospital. 
He had opened his heart to quiet, kindly 
Dr. Morgan after he had returned from 
Washington City to his native hills to die. 
Though he had neglected his old Western 
home, it was dear to him. 

“Sarepta always objected when I wanted 
te come back,” he told Dr. Morgan. “But 
my pioneer father built this old house and 
I'd like it to be of some service to the 
town after I’m gone. Sarepta has enough 
to live on wherever she pleases. I'll have 
my attorney in to-morrow to fix it up.” 

But to-morrow had been too late. Mary 
Ann drew a deep breath as she approached 
the great lilac bushes inside the St. Vrain 
fence. All her life she had loved that per- 
gola, smothered in roses. Voices startled 
her. Miss Sarepta herself—and laughing! 
Yes, Miss Sarepta did look distinguished, 
her red hair gleaming above a soft la- 
vender dress. And she was having tea 


with—goodness, it was—the lecturer and 
writer, handsome Mr. Jerome Hamilton, 
a neighbor of Mary Ann’s! What a gay 
time they were having! Mary Ann was 
so impressed and excited, she tiptoed all 
the way home. a 

“Mary Ann,’ her mother greeted her, 
“father stopped in an hour ago and said 
the Hooper children were coming down 
with chicken pox. Would you mind skip- 
ping across the vacant lots with some 
goodies for their mother?” 

Mary Ann wouldn’t mind. She would 
love it. She was by way of being Dr. 
Morgan’s assistant, and his patients were 
delighted when Mary Ann paid them a 
call. Indeed, she was so jolly and charm- 
ing when she forgot to be shy, that 
Grandma often predicted: “Mary Ann will 
surprise them some day. She’s modest 
and ladylike, thanks be, but she has spunk 
deep down. Like her father.” Grandma 
was Dr. Morgan’s mother. 

“Be careful in crossing the ear tracks,” 
Mrs. Morgan cautioned as the good-will 
messenger fared forth with her packages. 
“That a dangerous place where the inter- 
urban come through that cut at Station 20.” 

Mary Ann couldn’t very well be reckless, 
loaded down as she was. It was only on 
her way back she was free to.skip and 
sing and pick sand lilies and whistle back 
to the meadow larks. For it was vaca- 
tion! She was free! For three months 
she could ride with father and camp in 
the hills and— 

Who was that stout, red-faced woman 
waving an umbrella at her? It looked 
like Betsy, the housekeeper for Miss St. 
Vrain. Mary Ann obligingly hurried. 

“Mary Ann Morgan!” Betsy was calling 
in her asthmatic voice. “I want you should 
do an errand for me. Listen before the 
car comes.” 

It was all over in half a minute, and the 
ear had clanged away toward the city with 
Betsy. But Mary Ann stood as if she had 
been face to face with the Medusa and 
turned to stone. For this is what Betsy 
had ordered her to do. 

“Miss Sarepta’s expecting my niece, 
Lizzie, to come and do for her while I’m 
nursing my sick sister at Pagosa Springs. 
But I stopped at Lizzie’s and she’s up and 
changed her mind. So you run in on your 
way home, Mary Ann,” admonished Betsy 
severely, “and tell Miss Sarepta she’s got 
to get her another cook. Now you got that 
straight, ain’t you? WHere’s my car, And 
you knock till you raise her. Go in the 
back way.” 

Mary Ann knew she couldn’t do it. She 
was afraid of Miss Sarepta. Everybody 
was. Everybody but Mr. Jerome Hamilton. 
But then the whole town liked him. And 
Miss Sarepta had been laughing and look- 
ing quite pretty. Well, Mary Ann poked 
along as if she were bound for the be- 
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heading block. But by and by she stood 
trembling at the St. Vrain kitchen door. 
It was half open, and she noticed un- 


washed tea things on the white table. She 
knocked timidly. No answer. A _ bolder 
but still apologetic tap-tap. Silence. Mary 


Ann grew desperate. 
to worry. Thump-thump! went her fist 
firmly. Then she stepped inside and lis- 
tened. She had heard a voice, a distressed 
voice somewhere. It came now in muffled 
tones. “Help!” Mary Ann’s heart was 
going like a trip hammer. The call came 
from somewhere upstairs. Nothing to do 
but track it down—or up. Mary Ann 
timidly climbed the curving stairway. 
Again she heard that frantic voice. 
“Help!” Why, it must be from the attic! 
Was Miss Sarepta in trouble? 

She was. For half an hour she had 
perched shakily on an unreliable board 
laid over the beams. The old ladder lay 
flat in the dust, having deserted her 
shamefully. More than that, Miss Sarepta 
was a prisoner in that gloomy, musty 
place. A draft had blown the door shut 
and the wabbly doorknob had rattled off 


Mother would begin 


Vision 


Three crows sat high in a wayside tree, 

“Now look at that man,” cried one of 
the three; 

“By the pack on his back I can plainly 
see 

He’s a robber, 

And the whole 
as he.” 


bent on some villainy. 
world’s full of such 


A blue bird sat in his leafy bower, 
And his voice poured forth in a golden 


shower. 

“God bless my friend of the road,” sang 
he, 

“By the pack on his back I can plainly 
see 


He’s a good man bent on some charity, 
And the whole world’s full of such as 
he.” 
—Justin CO. Gruelle. 


Sentence Sermon 
Go thy way; and as thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee. 


—Matt. visi. 18. 


outside. So that even if Miss Sarepta had 
been safely on the floor instead of hanging 
in mid-air, she would still have been‘a 
prisoner. 

It had happened like this. Mr. Jerome 
Hamilton had expressed an interest in the 
Shawl Pageant and Miss Sarepta had 
promised to show him the nearly forgotten 
family heirlooms. There were rare ivory 
silk shawls, richly fringed, from India and 
China; rich Paisley ones with blue cen- 
ters; fleecy red and white ones worn by 
grandmothers of the Old Dominion: even 
an exquisite Cashmere one that had he- 
longed to a lady of Queen Victoria’s court. 

Miss Sarepta was eager to look her best 
that evening. Mr. Hamilton had invited 
her to drive up the river for dinner at the 
Boat Club. So she had donned an old 
kimono and plastered her face with plastic 
clay. This hideous mask, supposed to 
freshen the complexion, must remain on 
some time. So while it hardened. Miss 
Sarepta hurried to the attic for the shawls. 
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Here she was then, looking her worst, 
perched helplessly on a high board—and 
every minute bringing Jerome Hamilton 
and the dinner hour nearer. 

She didn’t dare drop to the floor as an 
athletic young girl might have done. Miss 
Sarepta wasn’t an athletic young girl, and 
she had a very weak ankle. What could 
she do? It was intolerable! So she cried 
desperately, “Help!’ If only someone 
would rescue her before Mr. Hamilton 
called and, perhaps, worried by her failure 
to appear, search for her and—Miss 
Sarepta shuddered. 

Then hope revived in her. There were 
pattering footsteps and a young voice call- 
ing. Faint with relief, Miss Sarepta cried 
hysterically: ‘Yes, yes! In here! Open 
the door and—hurry !” 

Mary Ann at last managed to replace 
the knob and stood inside, blinking owlishly 
in the dim light. Then she started. That 
awful ghostly face peering down at her 
from the eerie gloom! Surey that wasn’t 
haughty Miss Sarepta! Mary Ann was too 
ladylike to laugh, but her eyes were like 
blue moons. 

And there at her feet in a box she spied 
silken folds and long fringes of shawls 
and shawls! But Miss Sarepta was 
herself again. 

“Pick up that ladder, child, and help me 
down!” she snapped. 

Mary Ann did not stir. Something was 
happening to the shy, mouse-like girl. For 
the first time she saw Miss Sarepta shorn 
of her glory, her power. She was just like 
anybody else in trouble. Only not so polite. 

“Maybe I’d better call. Mr. Hamilton,” 
suggested Mary Ann, quietly. ‘He’d be 
glad to help you down and’— 

“Don’t you dare!” begged Miss Sarepta. 
“Oh, don’t call anyone! Just stand the 
ladder up—do as I tell you!” But as 
Mary Ann stood considering, Miss Sarepta 
stopped commanding. Tears streaked the 
clay mask. 

“Please help me out of this scrape and 
TVu—I’ll do anything for you!” she 
promised rashly. 

Mary Ann’s fascinated eyes were on the 
shawls. But there was something of far 
greater importance. Slowly she began: 
“My father is Dr. Morgan. Your father 
promised my father this place for a com- 
munity hospital.” Her knees were shaky, 
but her jaw wasn’t. “And you didn’t keep 
that moral obligation. If you'll raise your 
right hand and swear like a witness that 
you'll do what your father promised my 
father”— 

For a second Miss Sarepta hesitated. 
“I do. Oh, I do!” she faltered. She was 
straining her ears for Jerome Hamilton's 
ear. After all, he was going on a lecture 
tour and then a voyage and maybe— At 
all events she didn’t care for Frontier City. 
She was leaving soon for Thousand Islands. 
In no time at all, Mary Ann had qualified 
as rescue party and first aid. Then she 


delivered Betsy's message, and very po- 
litely she asked: “Shall I carry these 
shawls down for you, Miss Sarepta? 


They're perfectly gorgeous!” 

A little later, as Mary Ann started 
home, Miss Sarepta, out of some unknown 
generous depth, said brusquely: “Take 
your pick, child, for the pageant.” As 
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Mary Ann flushed and hesitated, eyes 
wistful, the woman laughed. “Oh, I don’t 
harbor any grudge! Bring your father 
over to-morrow and we'll settle everything.” 

A day or two later the town was elec- 
trified by the announcement that Miss St. 
Vrain was deeding the old home place to 
Frontier City for a hospital. Work would 
start at once, as Miss Sarepta was packing 
and would soon depart for Thousand Is- 
lands. In the personals it announced that 
Mr. Jerome Hamilton was leaving for a 
lecture tour. And Frontier City found 
food for thought in the item that his final 
lecture date would be in Thousand Islands. 

But the girls in the pageant were wildly 
excited when Mary Ann appeared at re- 
hearsal wearing an exquisite creamy silk 
shawl embroidered in gold. 

“Why, that’s Miss Sarepta’s!’’ accused 
the plump sophomore, with mingled envy 
and curiosity. “How did you get it away 
from her, Mary Ann?” 

“Oh, I just happened to do a—little er- 
rand for her. She’s real nice, when you 
know her,” declared Mary Ann demurely. 

Just as Grandma had sagely predicted, 
Mary Ann had certainly surprised them. 


[All rights reserved] 


Safety First 
MARJORIE DILLON 
The milkweed seeds are flyers 
Along the country routes; 


And yet they take no foolish risks— 
They carry parachutes! 


The Two Dogs 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Mother had gone out for the evening; 
so Daddy and Billy were left to keep 
house. It was mostly Daddy, though, for 
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Runaways 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Pretty, restless runaways 
Make the garden bright; 
Hollyhocks that march away, 
Cosmos, pink and white; 


Morning glories, stripéd, blue, 
Born explorers, they ; 
Crimson roses, venturing 
All the golden day. 


Summertime’s a roving time, 
All the world is fair; 

So march and climb and run away— 
Flow’rs were made to share. 


a 


He crouched and whined pleadingly, as, 
shivering, he thumped his tail on the 
frozen doorstep. “You'll let me in, won't 
you? Just for overnight. It’s so cold. 
I’ve noticed on the street that you always 
speak kindly to all the dogs you meet and 
that’s why I came to you. Please don’t 
drive me away.” Was that what his eyes 
said? 

“Come in, you poor creature; you’re half 
frozen,” said Billy’s father. 

He gave the dog an old rug to lie on out 
in the shed and found him some scraps of 
meat. Next morning Billy toddled down- 
stairs just as the dog was about to go. He 
licked the little boy’s hand and stood ready 
for Daddy to open the door. 

The cold spell broke the next day into 
milder, sunnier weather. Both Billy and 
Daddy had almost forgotten about the dog 
by the time the next cold snap came. 
Dogs do not easily forget kindness, how- 
ever, and this one remembered. Another 
cold night came, and Billy heard scratching 
as before. 

‘Daddy, [hear the dog down at the back 


Billy was up in his warm white bed in! door,” he called. 


the room over the kitchen. 


“All right, old fellow,” answered Daddy. — 


Presently Daddy heard little feet trot- ae go off to Dreamland and I'll let 


ting over the floor upstairs. “Daddy!” 
Billy’s voice floated down the stairway. 
“T hear a noise at the back door. Like 
serateching, Daddy. I think something 
wants to be let in.” 

“You're not to get out of bed, Billy,” 
came Daddy’s kind, firm voice from the 
living room where he was reading the 
paper. ‘Hop back in now, and go straight 
off to sleep! I don’t think it’s anything— 
just the wind rattling the catch.” 

Daddy was at the front of the house, so 
he couldn't hear. Billy went back to bed 
and in a few minutes he heard the noise 
again, still more plainly. 

“Daddy, I hear the same thing. Truly. 
It’s a dog, I think.” 

“Go to sleep, Billy,” called his father. 

“All right, Daddy.” 

It was a cold winter night and the trees 
outside on the lawn were twisting and 
groaning in the bitter wind. The house 
grew very still inside, so that Daddy him- 
self began to notice the outside noises 
more, and in a few minutes he did hear 
scratching, just as Billy said. 

So he went to the back door and looked 
out. There stood a poor stray dog who 
had no home to go to and who had failed 
to find shelter in any of the usual places. 


him in.” 

i When he opened the door, there stood 
two dogs. The first dog crouched at 
Daddy's feet, laid his head on his paws, 
wagged his tail sideways, and looked up 
as if to say: “You don’t mind, do you? 
You see, he is my friend. He has no 
place to go, either. You're so kind and, 
of course, I don't want to bother you; but 
if you'll please let him come in, too, I 
won't bring any more.” 

So the two of them came in and lay on 
the rug. Billy was delighted when he 
came down and saw them the next morn- 
ing. Every cold night after that, Billy up 
in bed and Mother and Daddy down in the 
living room would listen when it came 
nearly time for the town clock to strike 
seven, and, sure enough, the sound of 
scratching would come at the back door, 
and, when somebody opened it, the two 
dogs would walk in to spend the night. 
They were most polite and did not take 
advantage, for they came only when it 
was too cold to sleep outdoors. When the 
weather grew warmer and the cold winter 
was over for another year, the visits of 
the two dogs ceased and neither Billy nor 
Daddy have seen either of them since. 


[All rights reserved] 
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G. G. Davis President of Lombard 


Successor to C. W. Reese brings to this position a record of varied 
and capable service in the law, the army, business, 
and the church 


EORGH G. DAVIS, whose election as 

president of Lombard College was an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of THE 
ReeistrErR, will take office September 1. 
The resignation of Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
as president was accepted and Mr. Davis’s 
appointment was made by the Board of 
Trustees of the College at its annual meet- 
ing in Galesburg, Ill., June 3. Dr. Reese 
was elected a member of the Board and 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Davis has been serving as secretary- 
treasurer of Lombard during the past 
year, and as acting president during the 
absence of Dr. Reese in India. Dr. Reese, 
in announcing his retirement and Mr. 
Davis’s election, made this statement : 

“A little over a year ago, the boards of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
Lombard College invited me to assume 
the duties of president of the College. I 
agreed to do so with the understanding 
that my tenure of office should be tem- 
porary, and that George G. Davis should 
be secured as full-time general manager. 
The first year of the new management of 
the College has met with success from 
the point of view of both enrollment and 
general excellence of the work accom- 
plished. The fine condition of the College 
at this time and my own obligations in 
connection with my work as secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, make 
it both desirable and suitable that I should 
retire from the presidency. Mr. Davis has 
been found amply competent to handle 
affairs, both as business manager and as 
acting president during my trip abroad, so 
naturally the trustees elected him as my 
successor. I in turn was elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and will of 
course, keep in close and active touch 
with affairs of the College. Mr. Davis’s 
administration will be well managed and 
of high standing.” 

Mr. Davis came to Lombard with a four- 
fold record of capable service in the prac- 
tice of law, in the army, in business, and 
in the church. For ten years he was en- 
gaged in law practice in Boston, Mass., 
and for thirteen years he served in the 
National Guard of Massachusetts. When 
the World War began, he entered the 
British transport service. Subsequently 
he served as military instructor at Dart- 
mouth College and later saw fifteen 
months’ service in France and Germany, 
which included membership on General 
Pershing’s staff. He is now a lieutenant 
colonel of infantry on the reserve list. 

Following a three years’ business con- 
nection with the dairy firm 6f H. P. Hood 
and Sons, Mr. Davis joined the staff of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in the 
spring of 1923 as assistant to the secre- 
tary, and was made vice-president for 
general activities the ensuing September. 
From this he went to the executive secre- 
taryship of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in 1926, where he was serving 
when sent to Lombard. For several years 


he directed the Church School Institutes 
on Star Island for the League. With the 
Association his duties were largely con- 
cerned with business matters and arrange- 
ments for important meetings, including 
the General Conference. 

Mr. Davis is secretary and treasurer 
of the Unitarian Foundation and is. a 
director of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. He has also served as a director 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and the Children’s Mission to Children. 


PRESIDPNT-ELECT GEORGE G. DAVIS 
LOMBARD COLLEGH 


Personals 


Dr. and Mrs. Abraham M. Rihbany of 
Boston, Mass., will sail June 22 for a sum- 
mer in Hurope, from which they will re- 
turn in the latter part of September. 
While they will travel both in France and 
in Switzerland, they will make their head- 
quarters most of the time at Geneva, where 
Dr. Rihbany expects to study international 
affairs. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Schenck, news of 
whose death in Denver, Colo., has just 
been received, was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Denver, had been a 
reader of THe Reaister for more than 
fifty years, and had served for many years 
as a director of the Globeville Day Nursery 
in Denver. She was a cousin of George 
H. Ellis of West Newton, Mass., a trustee 
of THE REGISTER. 


To Winchendon, Mass., Pastorate 


Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Stoneham, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Church 
of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass., where 
he will assume his duties at the beginning 
of the church year. 
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“Personality Clinics” 


A new feature of Lake Erie Conference 
— The meetings at Hanska, Humboldt, 
Rowe, Big Pines 

With the opening to-day of the Clifty 
Falls Conference of the Ohio Valley Fed- 
eration of the Y. P. R. U., and the Hanska 
Conference, June 12-17, just completed, 
the season of young people’s summer re- 
gional conferences is well under way. The 
Clifty Falls meetings, the most recent to 
be instituted, will be held June 20-23. 

For the Young People’s Institute of 
Liberal Religion at Humboldt, June 24-28, 
the lecturers will be Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Rey. Charles Parker Connolly, min- 
ister of the Church of the Christian Union, 
Rockford, Ill.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and president of Lombard College; 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Hducation; F. C. 
Gilchrist Laurens, Iowa, member of the 
State Senate of Iowa. Newton BH. Lincoln, 
executive secretary of Unity Church in St. 
Paul, Minn., will be in charge of athletics 
and recreation. The Laymen’s League, as 
before, contributes to the expenses of two 
young men from each parish who repre- 
sent their League chapter. 

A new feature of the Lake Hrie Con- 
ference, June 25-30, will be “personality 
clinics”, which will deal with personal 
intimate problems and will include some 
general sessions and some special meet- 
ings for boys and girls separately. The 
“elinies” will be conducted by Mrs. Ruth 
Owens Pullman, wife of Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man of All Souls Universalist Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and by Carl A. Hempel, 
director of religious education at the First 
Universalist Church in Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. Dexter and Mr. Sharp will also 
lecture at the Erie Conference. Other 
speakers will be Dr. Frank D. Adams of 
Detroit, Mich., president of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, who will lead 
morning discussions; Mr. Pullman, who 
will give one of the “talks on the beach” ; 
Prof. Edwin L. Clarke of Oberlin College, 
the morning lecturer; and Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the only minister who 
has attended every Lake Erie gathering. 

Rowe Camp is scheduled for June 30- 
July 6, and will be opened by a special 
summer session of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference, June 29 and 30. The program 
will consist of two series of: conferences. 
The first, on “Growing Up (Personal Prob- 
lems)”, will be led by Mrs. Arthur T. 
Brown, wife of Rey. Arthur T. Brown of 


New York City. The second series, on 
“The New Morality (Social Problems)”, 
will be conducted by Rev. Norman’ D. 


Fletcher of the First Universalist Church 
in Haverhill, Mass. 

The seventh annual camp for the young 
people of Southern California churches 
will be held again this year for the third 
time at Big Pines, August 19-25. Speakers 
are to be Rev. Milen Dempster of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Stockton, Calif., and Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Pacific Coast field secretary. 
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Let the Wisdom of Youth and Hope 
Work With the Wisdom of Years! 


Dr. Stearns and Professor Fenn 


OUTH and their elders was the theme 

of speakers at the meeting of the 
South Middlesex Conference held at the 
Unitarian Church in Woburn, Mass., 
May 12. 

Dr. Alfred H. Stearns, headmaster of 
Phillips Andover Academy, discussed 
“Modern Youth and Religion’. He said 
that mankind is incurably religious at 
heart. We think that the religious in- 
stinct has gone out of the hearts of our 
boys and girls, but down underneath they 
are potentially more religious than pre- 
vious generations. The conditions which 
surround our boys and girls make the ex- 
pression of the religious instinct difficult. 
We are really to blame for our young 
people’s lack of response. Our approach 
to the problem is one of self-satisfaction 
and the youngsters get a bad impression. 
The things we offer do not interest them, 
for our religion is so full of frills and 
superstitions that they do not see the 
meaning of religion. Our rewards for the 
Christian life do not appeal to them. 
Jesus asked of his disciples only one 
thing: “Follow me.” Our boys will follow 
heroic example when it is presented to 
them. We must show them Jesus in the 
simplicity of his manhood and in the 
naturalness of his appeal. We have much 
to be thankful for, and little to be afraid 
of, so far as our children are concerned. 
They are conducting themselves well, in 
view of present-day distractions. 

A question-and-answer period at the 
close of the address brought out the beliet 
that the breakdown of the home is pri- 
marily to blame for our child problem. 
The children are doing remarkably well, 
considering that the home is abandoning 
its proper functions. 

Prof. William W. Fenn 
logical School in Harvard University 
talked on “Fathers and Sons”. He 
pointed out that in every generation there 
are likely to be differences of opinion, 
resulting sometimes in estrangement be- 
tween the older and the younger members 
of the community. The older ones have 
fitted themselves into the social fabric. 
The younger ones have their places to 
win, hence they welcome anything that 
disturbs the social structure. There is a 
conflict of interest between old and young. 
And it is not wholly a matter of years. 
It is, at least in part, a matter of char- 
acter. The conflict of interest is more 
acute with us because society here is more 
mobile. This is a democracy, and we are 
living in a time of vast upheavals. Every 
social institution is subject to question. 
And while the older men cling to the 
policies of the past, the younger ones face 
the possibilities of change for the future. 
There is a distinct line of cleavage here. 
Fathers must learn to trust their sons. 
The young men of to-day are of quick in- 
telligence and sound character, and in 
their hands the future is safe. 

On the other hand, sons must trust their 
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fathers. There are certain things which 
fathers have learned, and which sons need 
to know. It is better to learn these things 
from the fathers than from costly expe- 
rience. With all the possibilities of 
change, some things are permanent. ‘The 
fathers understand something of the in- 
tricacies of the world, and they have 
learned to distinguish between the tran- 
sient and the permanent. An alert, keen, 
and disciplined mind is needed to deal 
with world conditions. The wisdom of 
years must be united with the wisdom of 
youth and hope. The enthusiasm of youth 
must be united with the experience of age. 
Fathers and sons must move on together 
toward the shining goal. 

With the purchase of a new record book, 
the Conference is depositing the old book 
in the archives of the American Unitarian 
Association. The roll call brought re- 
sponses from 218 delegates. These officers 
were chosen: President, Fred W. Wood- 
cock of Newtonville, Mass.; vice-president, 
Rey. George H. Reed of Winchester, 
Mass. ; secretary-treasurer, Rey. Alfred W. 
Birks of Natick, Mass.; directors for three 
years, A. St. John Whiting of Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
Lexington, Mass. 


—_——_ 


The Earlier Years 


Of First Church in Salem, Mass., and 
Arlington Street Church recalled at 
Historical Society meeting 


The early histories of the First Church, 
Unitarian, in Salem, Mass., and of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., were 
told at the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, held 
in Kings Chapel, Boston, May 23 of Anni- 
versary Week. This year marks the 
three-hundredth and the two-hundredth 
anniversaries, respectively, of the forma- 
tion of these churches. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
Salem church, pointed out that the 
Puritans, who came three hundred years 
ago to Salem and who organized the First 
Church there in August, 1629, did not at 
first regard themselves as having sepa- 
rated from the Church of England, though 
they soon adopted a congregational form 
of church government, largely under the 
influence of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
Neither were they narrow-minded reli- 
gious bigots, for their church was not or- 
ganized on the basis of any creed, but on 
a covenant so free and liberal that it is 
used to this day without change. It reads: 
“We covenant with the Lord and with one 
another and do bind ourselyes in the 
presence of God to walk together in all 
His ways, according as He is pleased to 
reveal himself unto us in His blessed 
word of truth.” Dr. Billings went on to 
describe in detail some of the early epi- 
sodes of the Salem church. The sub- 
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stance of his address, with others delivered 
in Salem at the celebration there of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the First 
Church, will be printed in a _ separate 
volume by the church. 

Miss Harriet E. Johnson described ‘The 
Early History of the Arlington Street 
Church”, which celebrated its two-hun- 
dredth anniversary last March. This his- 
toric church has a_ background quite 
different from that of the other old 
churches of Boston. It was organized in 
1729 by a group of Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, mostly artisans and recent immi- 
grants. They bought a barn on Long 
Lane, then on the outskirts of the town, 
and made it over into a meeting-house. 
Their first minister was Rey. John Moor- 
head, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh and a man of fine quality, 
under whom the church prospered. 

A new church was built in 1744 and 
in this building was held, in 1788, the 
convention by which Massachusetts ac- 
cepted the Constitution of the United 
States. In honor of this event, Long Lane 
was renamed Federal Street. After the 
Revolution the church adopted the Con- 
gregational policy, and for eleven years 
was ministered to by Rev. Jeremy Bell- 
knap, a man of conspicuous abilities and 
a leader in the community. In 1803 Chan- 
ning became its minister, and the church 
entered upon the more modern period of 
its history. 

At the business session, the treasurer's 
report showed a balance of about $150 
after payment for printing Part II of the 
Proceedings. The librarian reported on 
accessions of books and papers, and the 
president announced that the fund to 
restore the monument over the grave of 
Faustus Socinus now amounted to $1,500, 
about $500 more being needed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 2 

President, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Belmont, Mass.; vice-president, Dr. 
Charles B. Park of Boston; honorary vice- 
presidents, Winslow Warren of Boston, 


and Dr. Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Calif.; secretary, Julius H. Tuttle of 
Dedham, Mass.; treasurer, Harrie H. 


Padmun of Arlington, Mass.; librarian, 
Miss Cynthia Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
directors, to serve three years, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., of Dorchester, Mass., and Miss 
Harriet BE. Johnson of Boston. H. W.F. 


Called to Quincy, III. 


Rey. Daniel Sands, who has been in 
charge of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church in Shelbyville, IL, while 
studying at Meadville, has resigned from 
that work and has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Church in Quincy, Il., where he 
will assume his duties in the autumn. 


Rev. C. J. Dutton to Des Moines 


The First Unitarian Society at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has extended a call to Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton, who has been settled at 
Erie, Pa., since 1921, 


——— 
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Commencement at Lombard 


Graduates second largest class in its history—Editor of Christian 
Century gives address—Honor students 


OMBARD COLLEGE graduated the 
second largest class in its history at 
the commencement exercises, June 4. 
President Curtis W. Reese presided at the 
exercises, and the invocation was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president- 
elect of Meadville Theological School. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 
The Christian Century, gave the com- 
mencement address on “New Plans for 
World Peace”. He spoke particularly of 
the auguries for peace issuing from the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, the signing of 
which he witnessed in Paris last August. 

Following his address, announcement 
was made of honors. Isaac Augustus 
Parker honor students are Mary Anderson, 
Iva Beetley, Wilbur Crouch, Harry Grubb, 
Juanita Kelly, Leone Mayer, Alice Ream, 
Ben Robinson, Helen Robinson, Walter 
Robinson, Frances Shea, Robert Wikoff, 
and Virginia Wilson. 

Albert R. Graiff was announced as the 
winner of the L Club trophy, awarded at 
the close of each semester to the freshman 
numeral winner with the best scholastic 
record. Bullman prize debate contest win- 
ners were Mary Anderson and Richard 
Larson. 

Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, pre- 
sented the degrees. The Lombard hymn 
was sung, followed by the benediction, 
pronounced by Rey. Walter H. Smith of 
Galesburg. 

Following are the members 
graduating class: 

Bachelor of Arts—Harold Vernon Ander- 
son, Iva Mae Beetley, John Warner Harp- 
man, Marjorie Lois Hart, Juanita Ellyn 
Klinck, Richard Rosen Larson, Carl 
Edward Moore, Philip Benjamin Robinson, 
Frederick Wallich. 

Bachelor of Arts, cwm laude—Edward 
Adolph Otterstrom, Helen Celeste Robin- 
son, Frances Anita Shea. 

Bachelor of Arts, magna cwm laude— 
Mary Geneve Anderson, Harry Frank 
Grubb, Leone Annable Mayer. 

Bachelor of Arts, summa cum laude— 
Alice Dorothy Ream. 

Bachelor of Science—Helen Margaret 
Bjorling, Lawrence L. Brennan, Franklin 
Lloyd Brown, Wilbur Pottor Crouch, 
Martha Elise Edgar, Harold Leslie Ferris, 
Arthur Sands Gibson, Harriette Gustylla 
Glickson, Gilbert C. Goodman, Francis 
Cooling Hall, Lowell Edwin Hall, Celia 
Johnson, Inez Juanita Kelly, Onie Leevert 
McGee, Richard Royal Munn, C. Emery 
Sallstrom, Royce Sargeant, Donald O. 
Trulock, Virginia Margaret Wilson. 

Bachelor of Science, cum laude—Jobn 
Robert Baily, Ethelyn Maude Kelly, 
Walter K. Robinson, Robert Wetmore 
Wikoff. E 

These degrees were conferred January 
29: Bachelor of Arts—Zada Ethel Mead- 
ows; Bachelor of Arts, cum laude—Mar- 
celine Erickson; Bachelor of Science— 
Doris Elizabeth Anderson; A certificate 
for completion of a two-year course in 


of the 


public school music has been granted to 
Geraldine Kathryn Dalton. 

Miss Ream, graduating in arts swnuma 
cum laude, and Mr. Baily cum laude in 
science, were among the Unitarian and 
Universalist students in the graduating 
class. Miss Ream has been president of 
her sorority, Alpha Xi Delta, also presi- 
dent of Sigma Tau Delta, the professional 
English fraternity. She has been active 
in debating, having been a member of Pi 
Kappa Delta, the national forensic fra- 
ternity, also a winner of the Bullman De- 
bate prize in 1928. She was one of the 
seven seniors elected to Phi Kappa Phi, 
the national honorary society, correspond- 
ing to the Phi Beta Kappa. She has just 
received the Lombard Schoiarship at the 
University of Illinois and will continue 
her graduate work there. Mr. Baily was 
also elected to Phi Kappa Phi, and has 
been prominent in many activities, while 
earning all his expenses. He was presi- 
dent of the senior class and president of 
his fraternity, Sigma Nu. He has taken 
part in intercollegiate debating for three 
years, being a member of Pi Kappa Delta, 
and winner of two prizes in the Bullman 
Debate in 1927. In addition to all this, he 
has taken part in most of the major plays 
during the past three years. 

Other commencement events included 
the senior ball, June 1; the presentation 
by Lombard students of “Outward Bound”, 
June-1 and 38; a joint recital by the de- 
partments of music and speech, June 2; 
a song recital by Herbert J. Lowe, bari- 
tone, June 3; and the Townsend Prize 
Dramatic contest, June 38, in which Cath- 
erine Quigley took first prize and second 
award went to Harriette Davidson for 
their readings. 

George G. Davis, secretary-treasurer 
of the College, and Mrs. Davis, were at 
home to the seniors and their parents Sun- 
day afternoon, June 2. At the baccalaure- 
ate exercises that evening, Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer of the First Unitarian Church in 
Davenport, Iowa, conducted the service; 
President Reese preached the sermon on 
“The Need for Competent Leadership in 
Democratic Society”; and Rey. Lambert 
J. Case of the First Universalist Church 
in Galesburg pronounced the benediction. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, President Reese presented his 
resignation and Mr. Davis was elected 
president of Lombard, as announced else- 
where in this issue. As trustees for five 
years, the Board elected Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Hugh McKennan 
Landon of Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson of St. John’s Universalist 
Church in Joliet, Ill.; and Dr. Harold 
Marshall, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Harry Blount of 
Evanston, Ill, Dr. George F. Patterson, 
an administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dean 
Charles M. Poor of the Lombard faculty 
were chosen trustees to fill vacancies. Dr. 
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Reese was chosen to the Board to take 
the place of President-elect Davis. 


Among alumni events were the alumni 
picnic luncheon and the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association, June 3, and the 


alumni dinner the following day. 


Ministers to Study Soviet 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield N.J., 
and Rey. David Rhys Williams, Rochester, 
N.Y., are sailing June 22 for Russia, where 
they are to join Mr. Williams’s brother, 
Albert Rhys Williams, who has been one 
of the prominent men in Moscow since the 
Revolution. They will go to London and 
thence to Helsingfors, crossing the frontier 
to Leningrad. At the border they will be 
under the direction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Their itinerary for the summer in- 
cludes Moscow, down the Volga River to 
Astrakhan, to Baku, and back to Moscow 
by train. They will also go to Warsaw 
and Poland and hope to go to Geneva be- 
fore their return to America, which will 
be the last of August. They will make a 
study of the political and educational 
phases of Russia’s Soviet system. 


HineHAM, Mass.—In connection with a 
street fair being held June 22, the Sewing 
Circle of the South Hingham Unitarian 
Church is presenting some scenes sug- 
gestive of South Hingham life and ac 
tivity from the days when Indians roamed 
the woods to the present time. The 
pageant will be given out of doors near 
the church building from four to five 
o’clock. 


FOR GIFTS 
FOR TRAVEL 
FOR THE HOME 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


by Robert French Leavens 


An anthology of prose and verse on 
man’s relation to nature, to mankind, and 
to God, gathered from all recorded time. 


A book of distinguished beauty and 
most illuminating human thought. 


MARGARET DBELAND, 
in The Boston Transcript. 


Recommended also by: 
Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Pres. Faunce of Brown University 
Pres, Hopkins of Dartmouth College 
Pres. Marsh of Boston University 
Pres. Morgan of Antioch College 
Pres. Reinhardt of Mills College 
Dr. W. W. Fenn of Harvard University 
Prof. S. C. Hart of Wellesley College 
Daniel Willard, President of the 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

and others in various callings 


Pocket edition, nearly 700 pages, India 
Bible paper. In flexible fabrikoid binding, 
$3. In flexible blue leather, packed in a 
white bow, $5. At all booksellers, or from 

THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


Jesus said,— 
Ask and it shall 


be given you. 
Seek and ye shall 
find 


Mr. Schacht Ordained 


In his home parish, the First in Brook- 
line—To be minister at Needham, 
Mass.—His lay record 

A large congregation filled the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass., to participate in the ordination of 
one of its laymen, Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
to the Unitarian ministry, Sunday after- 
noon, May 19. Mr. Schacht is to be min- 
ister of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Needham, Mass. He is the second 
young man of this parish to be ordained 
within the past year. The first, Rev. 
Ransom F. Carver of the First Parish 
Chureh in Billerica, took part in this serv- 
ice by reading the Scripture. Dr. George 
¥. Patterson, administrative vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
made the invocation. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., preached the ordination 
sermon on “Creative Living”. Dr. Patter- 
son presented the recommendation of the 
Fellowship Committee. Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of the First Parish in Brookline offered 
the prayer of ordination; Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen of the Second Church in Boston 
delivered the charge to the minister; and 
President Louis C. Cornish of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association extended the 
right hand of fellowship. Mr. Schacht 
pronounced the benediction. 

Mr. Schacht receives his S.T.B. from 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 


versity at the June commencement. Before 
accepting the call to Needham, he was 
student minister of the First Parish 


Church of Bedford, Mass., for two years. 
Since January he has been preaching once 
a month in the Needham church, and will 
assume his full pastoral duties there 
September 1. 

Mr. Schacht was teaching in the school 
of the First Parish Church in Brookline 
at the age of sixteen years, and he was 
superintendent for two years. Formerly 
a worker in the Kmerson Guild of the 
Second Church in Boston, he helped or- 
ganize the Y. P. R. U. society in the Brook- 
line church, serving as its president for 
several years. He formed a Boy Scout 
troop in the church, served as Seoutmaster 
for several years, and is now a member 
of the Seout Advisory Committee. Mem- 
bers of his original Scout troop served as 
ushers at the ordination service. 


Resigns at St. Cloud, Minn. 


Rey. Alfred W. Hobart has resigned 
from the pastorate of Unity Church at St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 
will hold its Ninth Annual 
CuurRCH ScHOoL INSTITUTE 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. For res- 
ervations, information, write League 
headquarters at 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the yaried 
needs of individuals and the growing 4de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
ViceE- PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. RuriepGe, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church Schoo! 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCT TOR y ACADEMY 


School in the Country 
An ee tae with New Ideas 


Completely equipued. beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel... HUB. 1122 


-14—Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, 
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A Perfect Unitarian Summer 


Distinguished Speakers. 
Recreational Opportunities. 


Women’s Alliance, 
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ISLES OF SHOALS ASSOCIATION, 


Young People’s Religious Union, 
June 29-July 13 


League’s Church School Institute, July 13-20 


Needs A Visit to Star Island 


THE 1929 CONFERENCES OFFER 


Programs‘on Vitally Important Themes by 


Life Aboard Ship. 


Write for detailed announcements to 


CONFERENCE DATES 


July 20-27 


Creature Comforts Better Than Ever Before. 


No Program Week, 
Congregational Conference, 


An Atmosphere of Quiet and Informality. 
An Intimacy with .the Sea Comparable to 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Shoals General Conference, 
July 27-August 10 


August 10-17 
August 17-31 
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NONE BUT THE NEEDIEST 


Poor children of twenty nationalities who need eight full weeks to restore their 
bodies and souls are taken to Morgan Memorial Fresh Air Camps, South Athol, 


Massachusetts. 


Our own gardens, dairy, poultry farm, orchards, ete., reduce expenses 


to five dollars a week. Twelve camps of ages ranging from babies to second child- 


hood. 
or a week for one of the Lord’s neediest. 


Send check to F. C. Moore, Treasurer, 


Enhance the pleasure of your own yacation by paying for a season, a month 


89 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


King’s Chapel Preachers 

Following are the preachers who are 
conducting morning prayer and preaching 
during the summer in Kings Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. : 

June 2—Dr. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister emeritus; June 9—Prof. Henry 
Hallam Tweedy, Yale University; June 
16—Dr. Jobn Carroll Perkins, minister in 
charge, King’s Chapel; June 23 to July 
Dart- 
mouth College; July 21—Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, Boston; July 28—Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon, Meadville Theological School ; 
August 4—Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; August 11—Rey. George A. 
Mark, Somerville, Mass.; August 18—Rey. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, Taunton, Mass. ; 
August 25—Dr. Henry R. Rose, Newark, 
N.J.; September 1—Dr. Thomas H. Bil- 
lings, Salem, Mass.; September S—Prof. 
Harold BE. B. Speight; September 15—Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins; September 22 and 
29—Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville 
Theological School. 


Union Services, Salem, Mass. 

Beginning with the first Sunday in July, 
and continuing through Sunday, September 
1, the First Church in Salem, Mass., will 
unite for worship with the First Univer- 
salist Church and the Second Church in 
Salem, Services during July will be held 
in the Universalist Church, with Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols as preacher. On August 
4 and August 11, the services will be in 
the First Church, with Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings as preacher; August 18, August 
25, and September 1, in the Second 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. Three fur- 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. Families 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 
season. CHRISTIAN RuGistTEeR, C-149. 


TAMWORTH, N.H., For rent July through Sep- 
tember. Six-room bungalow; screened piazzas ; 
electric lights; running water; quarter of mile 


from road, one mile from stores; admirably 
suited for rest and study. Terms on request. 
Telephone, University 10400, 9 A.m., to 4.30 


P.M., or write to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals.. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiroL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Church, with Rev. James L. Adams as 


preacher. The music will be furnished by | 
the choirs of the churches in which the 
services are held. 


Hymn Books Offered 


Twenty-nine old but usable “Heart and 
Voice’ song books are offered to any 
church group that writes to Rey. John 
H. Hershey, minister, Clifton Unitarian 
Church, 2230 Payne Street, Louisyille, Ky. 
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The 


Fisk Teachers’ 


Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Club Waiter: “There is a lady outside 
who says that her husband promised to be 
home early to-night.” All (rising): 
“Excuse me, gentlemen.” 


You can tell a civilized country, says 
The Portland Hepress. It’s one where 
people kill the birds and then spend mil- 
lions to fight insects. 


“Name the world’s greatest composer”, 
said the musical instructor. “Chloroform”, 
promptly replied the young man who had 
studied medicine. 


“When a new idea gets into an un- 
furnished mind’, Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
once said, “it has the time of its life. 
There is nothing to oppose its autocratic 
rule.” 


Sydney Smith, one day, seeing a child 
stroke a tortoise, asked why he did it. “To 
please him, sir’, was the reply. “Why, 
my dear’, exclaimed the reverend wit, 
“vou might as well stroke the dome of 
St. Paul’s to please the Dean and chapter !” 


Hints to the homelorn, in The Christian 
Endeavor World, for the vacation season: 
A bath-towel is excellent for drying 
dishes. The sugar is not in the salt-box. 
To remove scratches from hardwood floor- 
ing, cover with rugs. A hat not found 
during the first five minutes’ search is 
stolen. No matter how careful you are 
with flowers, they live only a few days. 
When you don’t know what else to do 
about the cooking, put in a couple of eggs 
and stir well. 


Will Rogers gives two Coolidge stories, 
as follows: In March, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge were packing to leave the White 
House, the former President asked Mrs. 
Coolidge what she was going to do with 
all her dresses. “I'll just put them in a 
cupboard”, she said. ‘You'd better put 
them in the room and we'll live in the 


cupboard”, replied Coolidge, according to 
the Ambassador. Ambassador Morrow, 


when he left for Mexico City, expected 
hundreds of words of instructions and 
policies, but his mission was not men- 
tioned until just before he boarded the 
train, when President Coolidge, after a 
brief “good-bye”, said: “Dwight, don’t 
jump on Mexico. Just keep Mexico from 
jumping on us.” 


The new Act of the House of Keys pro- 
hibiting betting in the Isle of Man may 
be regarded, thinks The Manchester 
Guardian, as the latest step in the process 
begun over a century ago for ridding the 
island of its former reputation as the 
“sanctuary of the unfortunate and _ profli- 
gate of surrounding nations”. Before 
1814 it was impossible to prosecute a resi- 
dent for crimes committed outside the 
island, with a consequence that debtors 
and gamesters flocked there in such num- 
bers that an eighteenth-century bard was 
moved to write: 

When Satan tried his arts in vain 

The worship of our Lord to gain, 

“The world”, said he, “and all be thine, 

Except one spot which must be mine; 

That little space, ‘tis but a span, 

By Mortals called the Isle of Man; 

That is a place I cannot spare, 

For all my choicest friends are there”. 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 


regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UTTER CLC CULL OCLC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Dee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND erate STREETS 


Near A. U. 
600 Guest Rooms with ee and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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PULPIT 


aad cHoRGOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries vor half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining’ ¥en 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, — 92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us ? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Could Your Boy 
Own a Finer 


Book Than Bend 


The BIBLE? catatog 


at eine 
L— Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.m., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof, Harold 
BH. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
ae Rodman Shippen, DD., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Church School, 11 A.M., "Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 


' Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Eduea- 


tion. 9.30 A.M. 
ing service. 


Church School; 11 a.mM., Morn- 


MILTON, 
Minister, Rey. 
11 a.M. 


MASS.—THE FIRST 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church servy- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.M. The church is open daily 
for rest and prayer. 


PARISH. 
Service at 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 


way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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